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CONFESSION IN THE CHUROH OF 
ENGLAND. 


On Friday evening there was a brief inter- 
change of thought in the House of Lords 
between Lord Oranmore and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the practice of “‘ habitual sacra- 
mental confession,” enjoined and, where pos- 
sible, enforced by certain of the clergy of the 
Established Church. The noble lord’s speech 
was more loudly expressive of reprobation of 
the practice than were the terms of the motion 
with whish he concluded. He moved for a 
copy of a report of the committee of the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Province of Oanter- 
bury with regard to confession—a motion to 
which the archbishop readily acceded, on the 
presumption that the noble lord was anxious to 
declare to the public that the formal utterances 
of the bishops in the Oonyocation of the 
Southern Province were what they ought to be 
in that matter.” The most rev. prelate believed 

that the reading of that report by the clergy 
would be very likely to cure many of the évils 
of which the noble lord had not unnaturally 
complained.” The probability is that most 
of the clergy are already as familiar with the 
report in question as they are ever likely to 
become. It is not as yet anything more than a 
somewhat feeble-forcible embodiment of Epis- 
copal opinion on the subject of auricular con- 
fession. It needs to be sustained by legal 
authority and action, before it will operate with 
much infiuence on those who may most cor- 
rectly be described as Romanising clergymen. 
The mere publication of this document by 
authority of the House of Lords may appear 
to some people to add a civil sanction to an 
ecclesiastical deliverance ; but, in point of fact, 
life can be infused into it only by the Supreme 
Court of Legislature, and we hear of no in- 
tention on the part of the Episcopal Bench to 
proceed with decision against such of the 
clergy as habitually offend against the com- 
monly-received doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land on this subject. 

Lord Oranmore has stated that the practice 
of habitual sacramental confession is spreading. 
He alluded to the Nelson case, on which we 
commepted last week, and gave as the opinion 
of a lady with whom he had conversed since its 
occurrence that there was not one family among 
the upper classes in life which had not to 


"45 | which this practice of confession did not | 
745 | in one or more churches. 


‘7 | which it is unnecessary for us here d 


regret some similar case. This 2 
an exaggeration of the actual state of % 
but the noble lord was perhaps well 
when he added, that there was not a diese in| 
Lord re. 
one or two illustrations drawn . 


He declared, in conclusion, his belief 


fession was the corner-stone of rde 
and that no greater evil ever afflicted: 
‘ Nationally, it robbed men of self. reliange’; in 
England it would divide class from dla. 


Socially, it would destroy our English homes, by |. 
interposing a stranger between husband and 
159 | Wife, between father and child. Religiously, it 
8 | would rob us of pure Christianity, by . 


many mediators instead of one. 


As we have already said, the 
Canterbury readily acceded to the motion, 
demurred, indeed, to the statement of: the 
noble lord that there was no family in the 


1 


. g 


been, but that, in 


— — — — 


von DAYS OF CONVOCATION. 
| he Ordwn— dy whioh phrase, in the present in- 
Mr. Disraeli is meant—allowed the Convo- 
Province of Canterbury to meet for four 
week. . Both Houses, accordingly, met on 
and, as usnal, separated without having 
iy effectual work for the Charoh which it is 
by a. wild figment of the ima- 
to represent. Yet some subjects were 
upon which a decision might have 
been — at, and, no doubt, would have 
so many instances, dis- 
cussion in the Establishment is only another name 
division. The whole of one day was occupied in 
ng the constitution of the Final Court of Ap- 
peal—e topic which bas been debated off and on for 
dome twenty years with no tangible effect and no in- 
fluence whatever upon the Legislature. The Bishop 
of Linsen wos the first to move in this matter. He 
‘objected to the bill now before Parliament, and 
urge that a committes should be appointed to 
consitier it. He thought that the subject was of 
to the Church, in relation to]the 
and that if it were wrongly decided there 


ranks of society which was not per yr 
that evil. But he was loth to the 
evil was of the magnitude which bad beda }: 


described. No doubt there were instances 
which what the noble lord complained of did 


exist, There were dne wilh e 


than discretion, who were unwilling to be 
guided by their authorised teachers. But 
question was a very difficult and delicate 
As long as there were persons who were 


required or enjoined, under the 
direction of a clergyman, whe 
ments might be, it was not 
some mischief should arise to 8 
acted. He admitted that in this country a *™ 
great number of Roman Catholic works, which 
did not bear on the face of them any distinptive 
characteristics of that faith, were 
from house to house, and he told the note 
lord that if he could so influence publis épition: 
in this matter as to prevent — ipcs 
selling such works, and young L* 
buying them, he would be going much 

But surely it is the business of thé bishops to 
watch over and counteract, as far as may be, 
these insidious practices. As State-Ohurch 
r 
as may be necessary for obtaining 
interpretation of the low co to Rin ot 
these irregular proceedings. This is 
the weapon put into their hands for pur- 
pose. It is, as we think, anything but à Chris- 
tian weapon; but it is undoubtedly congained in 
the armoury of the Established Churah, nor 
would the bishops consent to part with it though 
they may refrain from making practical use of 
it. But are they making such use of that moral 
influence which they believe themselyes to 
possess which would put an effectual restraint 
on the practice under animad version ? Have 
they fairly brought the evil under publio notice? 
Formally, it is true, they have condemned it, 
but what active and united effort have they 
made to enforce upon the clergy that condemna- 
tion? The truth is they are afraid of troubling 
the waters. They know whither too much 
activity in a Protestant sense will drive no 
small section of the clergy. Meanwhile, they 
are as good as silent on the question, and the 
nation, which permits them to be silent, incurs 
the moral responsibility which its law-made 
bishops are indisposed to assume. = 


the — 


and Convocation, naturally looks at 
mah u question from a very practical point of view. 
did not say so in so many words, for for it 
would have been inconvenient to let out the naked 


. It was, that Con- 
‘vooatidn might say what it might choose to say, 
do what it might choose to do, but it would 
no influence whatever, either upon the Govern- 
that ment or upon the Houses of Legislature. Ulti- 
y mately, after a whole day’s discussion, a committee 

was appointed, which, we may add, bas since met 
be reported that it is most expedient to do— 


A debate that has overshadowed all others in 
| is the one that next succeeded, and which 
the attention of both Houses for an un- 


ears even of Convocation, It was 
ved, — both Houses, that, in the case of 
silent burial might be permitted; but 
the Upper House has gone farther than this, and 
an opinion in favour of hymns being sung, 
as well as of abridged or altered services. Upon 
this a very unusual step was taken. On 
Wednesday, when the subject came up, the 
House resolved upon a conference 
of both Houses — that is to say, that both 
Houses should sit together and discuss it. This is 
always done in the York Convocation, but seldom, 
it over, in that of Canterbury. This, Rp 
was agreed The resolution to be discussed 
which was * by Lord A. Compton, and 
seconded by Canon Gregory, was as follows :— 
That it shall be lawful for the minister, at the request 
or with the consent of the kindred or friends of the 
deceased, to permit the corpse to be committed to the 
ve in the church or chapel yard of the parish without 
— anthem, or address of any kind. 


To this Archdeacon Hessey moved a rider :— : 
Nevertheless, it shall not be unlawful for the minister 
to use in the a — spe comfort of the 
mourners as ma recommen the ordinary. 
Jud service to be used after the burial. 
Besides this, Canon Hopkins gave notice in the 
Lower House of the following resolutions, which, 
as will be seen, go beyond the scope of those 
actually under discussion :— 
1. That this House, touched with a dee 
sympathy ow all who mourn for the 
recognises the difficult 


respect and 
ead, frankly 


and distress which is felt b 
those are compelled by circumstances to bury their 
dead with of which they do not approve or 
with no religious rites whatever. 
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Archdeacon opposes is sure to be carried. The 
final result of these discussions is not stated—we 
suppose there was, as usual, none to state—and 
Convocation now stands adjourned to August 10, 
upon which day, it may be supposed, it 
will be adjourned with Parliament until next 
year. The final result is, of course, of little 
consequence. Nothing can be done without the 
licence of the Orown and the consent of the 


services should have been needed. They will ask 
where was the humanity of the clerics of this 
generation, just as we ask where was the humanity 
of the bishops who voted against the reform of 
criminal law? But with the recognition of 
the fact that the clerical intellect is always 
the intellect of mankind at large, it will 
seen that there is cause for congratulation 
whenever it takes even a small step in a forward 
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THE EDUCATION BILL IN 
OF COMMONS. 


on Thursday, reau 


THE HOUSE 


l 


The House of 


in committee the consideration of the 
dent’s new clause for the assistance of poor districts. 


The new clauses proposed by private members 
were then taken. A clause ‘bling school boards 
or other local authority to make provision for blind 
and deaf mute children, moved by Mr. Wheelhouse, 
was negatived by 225 to 54; but a clause 
proposed by Mr Muntz, permitti 
1 industrial schools to 
verm of years, was accepted 
Pad to. the’ bill ye 

giv wer for the di 
boarda which 
to an ani discussi 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr, W. Egerton, and others. 


Mr. W. E. Forsrer hoped the Government would 
not the amendment that had been proposed. 
It would not be to make an alteration in the 
existing law more likely to have an ill effect on the 
cause of education. N had been asked why the 
which had appointed school boards might 


not also dispense with them; but it might be 
asked with equal reason why they should not also 
ish the town councils and other bodies which 


administer affairs in the localities. What he wished 
was that the work of education should be left in 
the hands of municipalities, and that it should be 
administered by bodies specially inted for the 
of adding it to the duties of exist- 
ing bodies on which other duties devolved. The 
O’Conor Don appealed to the Government not to 
reject the clause. Mr. Hubbard supported the 
amendment on the ground that in many places the 
ratepayers were heartily sick of school boards, but 
nevertheless could not get rid of them under the 
existing law. Mr. —— maintained —.— 
roposal was completely reactionary as regarded the 
Act of 1870. The hon. member who had spoken 
last had told them the whole story. That hon. 
gentleman condemned school boards se, in his 
— they were not sufficiently religious, and if 
ere was any force in his argument he would like 
to go much further, and compel the dissolution of 
school boards. In 1870 Parliament thought it 
wiser to have special local bodies for dealing with 
education, instead of referring it to municipal cor- 
porations and boards of guardians. It was said 
there were many school boards which had not 
schools, but many of those school boards had not 
yet been working sufficiently long to provide the 
schools that were n for their districts, while 
many others had not found it necessary to build 
schools, but had taken over some that were already 
built. In his own town (Rochdale), for example, 
the board had not yet had occasion to build a single 
school, but it had taken over several good existing 
schools. Schools thus taken over were under t 10 
management of the board and practically board 
schools, If — adopted that clause and a school 
board were dissolved, there would be no public body 
to which the schools could be handed over. It was 
urged that there was great dissatisfaction throughout 
the country with the operation of school boards— 
(Hear, hear)—but, he maintained, on the contrary, 
that though hon. gentlemen opposite had exercised 
their influence in stimulating hostility towards those 
bodies, the general feeling of the country was that 
if Parliament was to deal at all with education, 
the school boards were doing a most excellent 
work, (Hear, hear.) If this clause were passed 
he had no hesitation in saying that it would be felt 
throughout the country as a great blow struck at 
the Act of 1870, and in obedience to an influence 
which the noble lord ought to resist. 


Lord Sanpon said that though the Government 
would never consent to the abolition of a school 
board which was doing good work, they saw no 
reason why those who had created a board should 
not also get zid of it if there was nothing for it to 
do. In the end, the debate was adjourned. 

On Friday the debate — A Mr. Raikes 
occupyi 6 chair in place of the 8 er, who 
was —— Mr. Forster said Ke it 
would turn out that a very large proportion of 
those 541 school board districts mentioned in the 
return had been not voluntarily, but compulsorily 
formed. 

Lord Saxpox said he did not think this question 
of number, whether it was 530 or 540, was at all of 
the importance which his right hon. friend attached 
to it. It was not a question of number, but simply 
one of abstract justice and of giving the whole 
country the option of saying whether would 
carry out the Education Act by means of school 
boards or of the local authorities. 

Mr. W. E. Forster was rather surprised that 
the Education Department had not for their own 
satisfaction obtained some information as to the 
number of school boards that would be affected. 
If the . ged very * we —_ was & 
very large one for its purpose. e great object of 
the Act of 1870 was to provide sufficient —— 
1 every oem on Seen 2 ones 
object an was e throughout the . 
dom, and where there was deficient . 
modation it was the duty of the de t to 
issue orders for the compulsory formation of school 
boards. The noble lord bad stated that up to the 
lst of June, 1876, 870 compulsory orders for school 
boards had been issued ; many more would in all 
— 


’ 
be required— ly double that 
in almost these cases there had 

been opposition in the district to the compulso 
boards, If this clause passed, 
a bonus would held out to every one who dis- 
liked to have a school board in his district, to be 
constantly getting up fresh agitation against having 
one. This clause would apply in the enormous 
majority of cases to those who had been forced to 
have a school board, and who, in the opinion of 
both sides of the House, ought to have been s0 
forced, and there would be immense administrative 


= 


supply: (Hear. ) . 

W. Harcourt said that the Government had 
given way to those who had raised the standard 
of reaction. They objected to the Act of 1870, and 
were to destroy the school boards. This 
was inning of a war of which we could not 
see the end—(cheers)—and the battle-tield was to be 
the education of the people. Voluntry schools 
were being beaten in the open field ; a demand was 


| made that they should be strengthened ; the vice- 


inconvenience in reopening the question of school” 


| 


president had been unable to resist that demand ; 
the first result was the noble lord’s new clause of 
Thursday, which undermined the principle on 
which State aid was first given to the denomina- 
tional schools; but that did not satisfy the noble 
lord’s extreme supporters; and now the hon. 
member for Leicestershire made a proposal directly 
adverse to school boards, and the Government 
jumped at it with alacrity. What was the — 
of this change of policy, which was not embodi 
in the bill by the Government ? 

Lord Sanpon thought it high time to take a cooler 
view of the situation. Mr. Forster said that volan- 
tary schools were decreasing ; on the contrary, they 
were largely increasing, and when the Government 
were charged with strangling board schools, the 
hon. and learned gentleman could hardly be aware 
that the abolition of the deductions from the 17s. 6d. 
applied to the board as well as to the N 
schools. Hon. members who taunted him wit 
accepting an amendment from his own side did not 
taunt him when he accepted an amendment from 
the noble lord (Lord F. Cavendish) and from other 
members opposite, though these am ts were 
in some respects distasteful to hisown side. There 
was no hostility on the part of the Government to 
school boards, and in proof of this he reminded the 
committee that the Government had resisted —— 

als which made it impossible to establish school 
boards where there was no deficiency of schools. 
The principle on which the Government then acted 
was that a district should be left perfectly free to 
choose a school board if it desired one ; and it fol- 
lowed logically that when no schools existed, and 
no sites had been bought or loans made, the country 
should have equal freedom in getting rid of school 
boards. 

Mr. Bricurt said the noble lord bad not explained 
the effect of the clause upon town councils, and 
the powers they would have under it. 

Lord Sax Dbox said it was obvious that the same 
authority which had the power of asking a school 
board must have the power of asking to get rid of 
it. In this respect the clause would follow the 
lines of the Act of 1870. 

Mr. A. Brown raid it was clear from the noble 
lord’s answer that town councils would be able by 
a bare majority to petition the school department 
to dissolve school boards. That power would be 
dangerous and mischievous. 

Sir H. JACKSON opposed the clause, which he con- 
tended was at variance with the policy which the 
noble lord led the House to ex be would pursue 
when he introduced the bill. It was stated by hon. 
gentlemen opposite that the clause would apply 
only to school boards which had no schools and no 
property. But what about such school boards as 
those of Burnley and Stockport, which had no 
schools? (Hear, hear.) He feared this was an 
attempt to reverse the policy of the Act of 1870. 
Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) side had not yet 
forgotten the metaphors used by the noble lord in 
introducing his first education vote, when he spoke 
of leading on his forces against the entrenchments 
of the enemy. (Hear, hear.) That uage of 
the noble lord had united as one man what was 
then a divided minority, and they were victorious 
along the line. (Cheers.) He would now tell the 
noble lord that, by every constitutional means, they 
were determined to oppose the passing of this clause. 
(Renewed cheers. ) 

Mr. ANDERSON said that having now found out 
what the true policy of the bill was, they were 
entitled to oppose it in every constitutional way ; 
and he should be glad to assist in doing so. Mr. 
Davies believed it would have a most injurious 
influence throughout the country. It went entirely 
to condemn the Act of 1870. Mr. Whalley also 
opposed the clause. It was a torpedo introduced 
by the hon. member for Leicestershire, who himself, 
on the second reading, declared the bill perfec 
and expressed a hope that the noble lord woul 
pass it without amendment. It would encourage 
men who were a disgrace to the country, who, 
receiving millions to protect us against the Papacy, 
built a bridge between it and the Church of England, 
and betrayed that Church with Sepoy treachery. 

Mr. Roxnock said the real effect of the clause 
would be to weaken the efforts of those who were 
anxious for the education of the people; it would 
be most mischievous to the cause of education, 
especially where the prejudices of the people op 
to education had been conquered and the com ry 
attendance of children enforced. y the 
working of the Act of 1870 had produced the most 
beneficial results, which were made manifest in that 
hot-bed of democracy, Sheffield, when it was visited 
by the Prince of Wales, and when the popular 
feeling that was evinced was tly influenced by 
the fact that the instruction of the children had 
been an education to their parents. (Hear, hear.) 
He asked the Prime Minister to reconsider a 
proposal which would do the greatest harm to the 
progress of education in this country. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Horwoon opposed the amendment, as cal- 
culated to destroy even the school board of Stock- 
— which was so exemplary in the eyes of the 

enominationalists. Mr. Ramsey ssid he certainly 
should not have voted for the second reading of the 
bill if he had for a moment supposed any proposal 
would be adopted as a part of the measure that 
would in any way imperil the existenoe of school 
boards in places where they were at present esta- 
blished. The expense of school boards was com - 
plained of, but this rested very much with the in- 
habitants of the districts. In the parish in which 
he resided, and which had a population of above 
3,000, the cost of a school b contest waa only 
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16s. (Laughter.) In the various districts of Scot- 
land the members of the school board did their work 
as a labour of love. Mr. Mundella said it was clear 
that the discnasion could not be brought to a close 
then in consequence of the profound feeling which 
had been aroused on that side of the House. The 
acceptance of the clause by the Government had 
created a feeling which he was sure could not be 
allayed till the clause was withdrawn. ( Hear, 
hear,” and No, no.“ = 2 that the 5 
man report (Hear, hear) Lord Har. 
tington — 8 t that Mr. Disraeli had 
not been present when the di ion began on the 
previous evening, because he felt convinced that he 
would at once have withdrawn from an amendment 
quite foreiga to the bill, and described by the 
— ae as one * oot uence, when = 
excited such a deep ing of opposition on one side 
of the House. . after a day had been 
wasted on the amendment, he the Prime 
Minister would reconsider whether it was abso- 
* necessary thus to encumber the passing of his 

On a division the motion to report progress 
was rejected by 175 to 120; but, as it — now 
close upon seven o'clock, the committee was 
adjourned, 

On Monday Lord Sanpon resumed the discussion, 
commenciug in a conciliatory spirit. He repeated 
that the object of the clause was simply to enable 
localities which were burdened with unnecessary 
school boards to get rid of them, with the consent 
of the Privy Council, where there was already 
sufficient accommodation provided. The Govern- 
ment had not thought it necessary to put such a 
clause in their bill; but when Mr. Pell 
it, they were obliged to consider it, and they could 
see nothing objectionable in it. He dischime/ all 
hostility to school boards, which were doing their 
duty, but at the same time he warned the ts 
of the clause that the position of school boards was 
very critical just now, and that, if he were driven 


to it, it w be his duty to state circumstances 
about their wor as to which he had hitherto 
kept silence. The Government, however, would be 


willing to adopt an amendment which ba‘ been put 
on the paper by Dr. Dodson, with an alteration, so 
that a board sheuld not be dissolved unless the 
Education Department was eatisfied it was no 
longer necessary for the purpose of education in the 
district. 

Mr. Pett expressed his willingness to accept 
this amendment, but the offer was received 
with cries of ‘‘ No, no!” from the Opposition side ; 
and 

Mr. Bricut denounced the claureqenerally in a 
speech of considerable acrimony, which led to many 
interruptions from the Ministerial benches. He 
taunted Lord Sandon with his constant tendency 
to say something uncivil of the School Boards, 
ridiculed the protection afforded by the Conscience 


clause, and ch the managers of denomina- 
tional schools with intolerance and bigotry. He also 
repeated what he has formerly contended to be the 


unanswerabie argument against the claase— that if 
the school boards were abolished there would be no 
authority left to set up a new school if it were 
needed, nor to take over existing schoolsfrom the 
managers. 

Mr. A. Mui warmly repudiated the motives 
which Mr. Bright bad attributed to the Church 
m rs; and the clause was supported by Sir 
John Kennaway, Mr. Storer, and others; while, 
on the other haad, the arguments which had already 
been urged against the clause on Thursday and 
Friday were reiterated by Mr. Dodson, Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Bristowe, Mr. James, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, Mr. Whalley, Mr. Lowe, and others. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, after explaining. once 
more the motives of the Government for su 
the clause, urged the committee not to endanger 
the bill b prolonging the discussion beyond 
reasonable limits, or by using all the forms of the 
House, as some members had th „io order 
to procure its rejection. The O'Connor Don also 
advised the tion to be content with having 
explained ite views at great length, and to allow the 
bill to be read a time after which it could 
be amended in committee. The pr. longed resist- 
ance to the clause was not bona but to retard 
the bill. But the Government, after the declara- 
tions it had made, could not be so weak as to recede 
even if it were necessary to keep Parliament s'tting 
until tember. 

Dr. PlAvraim regarded the clause as the first 
breach opened for the assault on the schouwl board 
eee generally. Mr. Hardy denied that the 
clause would disturb the Act of 1870, as it gave 
‘se le the choice of putting themselves under tke 

authorities if they thought the work of 
education could thus be conducted more cheaply, 
and be more efficiently m than under a 
school board. In reply to Mr. Bright’s argument, 
he pointed out that the Education Department 
— still have the power of compelling localities 
to make good any educational deficiencies. Mr. 
Forster once more urged the educational objections 
to the clause, and the committee was then allowed 
to divide, with the result that the clause was read 
a second time by a majority of eighty-one 221 to 
140. 

An amendment to except from the clause the 
boards compulsorily formed was moved by Mr. 
Forster, but the Committee adjourned until to-day 
before it was settled. 

On Tuesday three amendments, intended to 
limit the operation of the clause, were’ rejected 
There were some sharp passages between Lord 


— 


Sandon and the Liberals. In the course of the 
1 , 


Mr. Ricuarp said: I am glad that my right hon. 
friend the memder for Bradford, and the other 


occupants of the front Opposition bench, have at 
a — to understand the tre character of 


measure, 


and a much | — of ey Pere — 
supporters out vo trying for 
a considerable time to awaken them to a sense 
of the insidious danger lurking in thie bill. (Hear, 
hear.) But they chose to turn a deaf ear to our 
remonstrances, and rather to listen to the suave and 
akilful nence of the noble lord whose courtesy 
and amiability they are never of eulogising. 
And I must admit that the in which the 
noble 7 —— +" —— = 80 concilia- 
tory in its tone, and so pleusi ts representa- 
tions that he succeeded in disguising from both 
sides of the House what we on this si a 
the most obnoxious features of his p'an, so that 
when the bill came into our hands we compared 
it with the we were obliged to say that 
while the voice had been the voice of Jacob, the 
— Kreer — — (Cheers and 
ughter. ) t after ill made its pear- 
ance we had no excuse for being misled I 
can't admit, with my hon. and learued friend the 
member for Oxford, that any mine has been 
upon us, I hold that what is brought out rather 
more ly and aadaciously in the new clauses, 
was politically i the bill in its original form. 
(Hear, bear, ) I venture to say, in moving 
my resolution on going into committee, that the 
bill was a bill for | ery cers. not national, but geo- 
tarian education, its tendenoy, and, indeed, ite 
avowed object, was to discourage in every possible 
way the establishment of school boards and the 
liberal and unsectarian schools to which they give 
rise, and to throw the education of the country 
more and more into clerical hands just at the very 
time when the Romanising tendency of one class of 
the clergy and the fanatical hatred of the Noncon- 
formists on the part of another class, less than ever 
entitle them to have this solemn and important trust 
committed to their charge. (Cheers.) I maintained 
that its effects, even before the new clauses were 
brought forward, was to make a large number of 


denominational schools independeut of voluntary 


subscriptions, and thus present to us the ex¢raordi- 
nary anomaly of a large number of iastitu ions, 


scattered over the waole country, completely sup- | 


ported out of public resources, and virtually under 
the absulute management and control of private and 
irresponsible persons, with this enormous aggrava- 
tion of the anomaly that you take power to force all 
the children of the people int» these institations 
without any adequate securities for the rights of 
conscience. (Cheers.) I stated that there were 
already many schools upaod down the country which 
did not require, and did not receive, any help from 
voluntary sources. The noble lurd charged me 
with stating that there were thousands of schools ia 
that condition, and when I corrected him refused to 
accept my correction. Bat the statement which he 
then ascribed to me, and which I did not make, will 
be true enough under this bill, for there will be thou- 
sands ob schools in — ——, Aud ee I 
protested against this, you c me wi being 
actuated by narrow sectarian —— (Hear, hear, 

from the Opposition.) Your theory theo, as I 
understaad it, is this, that to support a measure for 
taking, by main toroe, the children of all classes of 
religionists, and compel them to enter into the 


) of one denomination, is a of a 
large, liberal, and ca ; 
tuum — (laughter and applause) — to 


„ (Cheers.) 1 contend 
on the other hand, you are aod 
intolerant, and that we are, as we have ever been, 
the advocates of religious liberty. I contend, in 
to this clause, that no answer has been 

given to the numerous able and speeches of my right 
on. friend, the member for Bradford. Surely it 
will be admitted on all sides that there is no mag 
on Eine Seman, So meee te Cho constey, 0 compe- 
object of such 


a clause as the right hon. gentleman. He is the 


founder of the s of school boards, and he 
sees clearly that the tendency, may, 
I think I may fairly say the intention, 
of this clause is to undo incom y the most 


importaut aod valuable of the system with 
which his name is — aed associated. I fancy 
my right hon. friend is learning several things in the 
course of this discussion, During those live pas- 
sages which he so freely exchanged with hon. 
gentlemen opposite in 1870, I believe he thought 
that he was winning them over to Liberal ves on 
education. He flattered himself that by the large 
and ample concessions he was making to them, and 
which they professed to receive with so much cor- 
diality and gratitude, he was converting them from 
the er:or of their way. (Laughter and applause. ) 
But be is beginning to discover that the Etbiopian 
does not so easily change his skin, nor the 
his spots— (laughter) —and that the only use they 
are making of his concession is to take them as 


vantage-ground, from which to overtara the best | 
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part of his work. I trust that, at any rate, be will 
adhere firmly to his amendment, and 24 
thing to counteract these insidious clauses which 
8 DD 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 
MR. GORDON'S MEETINGS. 
He.msiey, Nonru Riprxo. —Mr. Gordon having 


here some weeks Church defence meet- 
ing was announced on though no nam 
of the lecturer was given. At the moment Mr. 
Gordon tarned up, 


deed, but this only 
friends of freedom, and great sym 


ast, they gathered 


to . r , 
Mt Delldine, of Boston Spa, ably presided both 


Lectures ts GLovcesrersHire. — During the past 
week Mr. Fisher has lectared on different phases of 
the disestablishment movement at Coleford, Ruar- 
dean-hill, Ellwood, and Lydbrook, in the Forest of 
Dean. Notwithstanding the extreme heat, the 
attendance has been good at each place, and 
the interest taken in the subject most marked. 
Whatever may be the case elsewhere, the sturdy — 
foresters are hly prepared for disestablish- 


ment. 

Wrrurnx, yzar Atrorp.—On Thursday evenin 
last, the Rev. J. H. Lummis delivered an — 
address in this village. He was attentively heard 
by a considerable audience, and the literature of 

e Society was thankfully received. [his is new 


—ů 


— — 


The London correspondent of the Voce Della 
| Verita, writing to that paper, announces with all 
possible reserve that the Rev. Orby Shipley, the 
well-known Protestant High-Church minister, is 
| converted to Catholicism. 

Noto Ertscorart.—We are informed that the 
bishopric of Calcutta has been offered to the Rev. 
Alfred Blomfield, and bas been declined by him. 
It was said to have been previously offered to Dra. 
Farrar and Moorhouse without ter result 
Guardian, 

Tun PaosstAn GOVERNMENT AND THE Sm oF 
Co.ocyz.—The Prussian Government authorities, 
on the 17th inst., seized the property belonging to 
the Roman Catholic archiepiscopal see of Cologne. 
As the chapter will not elect, acoording to the 
request of the Government, an administrator within 
ten days, a Government official will be charged, 
after the expiration of that time, with the admini- 
stration of the The exercise of all epis- 
copal functions in the archdiocese is now forbidden 
until the conditions of the law of May 20, 1874, 
shall be fulfilled. 

PROTESTANTISM IN BrLotumM.—The Brussels cor- 
respondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes:—‘' A 
very curious event has occurred at Nart-Darne- 
— 5 onal ane in the — 4K. 

enappe, ium, og curate n 
sent there in aid 1 the old ind blind 
This young curate, di 
zealously and without m 


the private affairs of the i became, a 
always ha in sach cases, obnoxious to his 
bishop, was recalled by him. The parishioners 


protested against this, and refused to allow the 
various curates who were successively sent to them 
to officiate. The parishioners, having addressed 


themselves twice to the E r 
obtained at last the services of a pastor, and ° 


commune, formerly entirely Roman Catholic, has 
now a Protestant congregation of more than fifty 
families, numbering from 500 to 600 rouls, and a 
Protestant Charch is already being built at the cost 


Gabs ayy Dr Hvurrow, or Patmury. 
that Good Words is 
organ of the 


gives insertion to a discourse by Dean Stanley, 

which there is a most unbecoming attack on Dr. 
Hutton, of Paisley, for his speech in favour of 
disestablishment, delivored at the late mee of 
the United Presbyterian Synod, The assault on 
Dr, Hatton is bitter and malicious; and it is ac- 
companied by a laudation of another United Pres- 
byterian divine of Paisley, who sails in the same 
boat with Dean Stanley and Dr. Donald Macleod. 
The Liberationists are described, in the same dis- 
course, as being prom in their crusade solely 
by political animosity” and ‘social jealousy, 
and as desiring to destroy “ all that is and 
beautiful” in the Anglican Church. course 
these statements are not true, aud Dean Stanley 


leopard | ought to know that they are false. But this is not 


what we intended tosay. We have simply to ask 
Dr. Donald Macleod if he means to transform the 


excellent magazine of which he is editor iuto 
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an organ of the Church Defence Association,— 
reeman. 

Conression In THE Cavrcu or Enciand,—In 
the House of Lords on Friday, Lord Oranmore and 
Browne moved a humble address for a copy of the 
Report of the Committee of the Upper House of 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury with 
re to confersion agreed to in the session of 
1874. He said that the practice of habitual con- 
fession and absolation was on the increase, and 
stated that notices were attached to many churches 
making known that confession would be heard in 
them three times a week. He thought it right 
that public attention should be brought to bear on 
the subject, in order that some measure might be 
= by which the practice he referred to might 

checked. The Archbishop of Canterbury said 
he intended to offer no ition to the motion 
but he expressed a hope Lord Oranmore bad 
e the evil of which he complained. 
The difficulty arose from the circumstances that 
whereas the — the — had — = 
clear ion on su many men felt 
— er at liberty to re their decided 
utterances. With regard to the notices said to be 
affixed to some churches, there was, no doubt, some 
ground of complaint; but before the bishops could 
interfere in the matter, formal complaint must be 
laid before them. The Bishop of London 
that a clergyman who preached false doctrine 
might be proceeded against, but it was a difficult 
matter to deal with the practice of confession. The 
motion was then agreed to. 

Tue Bisnors at THE Mansion Hovse.—The 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress entertained on 
Wednesday evening a distinguished company to a 
banquet at the Mansion House to meet the arch- 
bishops and bishops. The guests numbered 250. 
Lord Selborne, in replying to the toast of The 
Houses of Parliament, observed that we lived 
in a world in which we could not separate spiritual 
influences from temporal ones, and it was therefore 
of importance that a reconciliation should be 
effected. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
es gers for the Archbishops and Rishops,” 
said, referring to some remarks of the Lord Mayor 
on the diversity he found between one church and 
another in the course of his official visits to different 
churches, that in the old times, when certainly 
there was more uniformity, there was also certainly 
more dulness. Men did more willingly than now 
what they were desired to do, because they had no 
yor rene convictions of their own. In his da 
he been a schoolmaster, and he knew that wi 
boys—and he supposed it was the same with 
curates—it was not very easy to get them to do 
— what was wished; and even when they 
h desired to conform to your general requests, 
they liked to do it occasionally in their owa way. 
With that view he was not disposed to quarrel too 
much, even with those eccentricities which certain] 
gave him far more trouble than those who visi 
the various churches week after week. Mr. Pierre- 
pont, the American Minister, and the President of 

range Free State, also responded to toasts. 


OFrFiciIAL CHRISTIANITY.—There was a curious 


Board. It 22 arranged that the members 

should be asked 

betical order, Mr. D. Campbell was called upon, 
suggested whether it was not better to ounfine 

this duty to the clerical members. The Rev. John 

Barclay, of the West Parish Church (Established) 

who followed, said with much heat that he re- 


and fervency which availeth, or that the cause of 
religion is advanced only by official worship. In 


any case, impression is left that, in the most 
conspicuous qualities of the Christian and the gen- 
tleman, the cleric of the Establishment has bere 
been beaten by the Dissenting layman.” A corre- 
spondent, apropos of this case, says that all the 
school boards in are as purely denomi- 
national as ever they were. In of them the 
Shorter Catechism is taught daily as well as the 


Seligions and Benominutional Hews, 


SALEM CHAPEL, BRADFORD. 


On Tuesday evening, the 18th inst., a recognition 
service in connection with the settlement of the Rev. 
T. G. Horton as pastor of Salem Congregational 
C Bradford, took place in the chapel The Rev. 
J. G. Miall, the late pastor, presided, and manr 
ministers of the different denominations in the town 
and neighbourhood were present; also Mr. 8. 8. 
Mander and Alderman Bantock, deacons of Queen- 
street Chapel, Wolverbampton, where the Rev. Mr. 
Horton has ministered for the last ten years; and 
others. The proceedings having been opened by 
singing and prayer, the Rev. Dr. Cam 1 an 
—— nding the principles held by the Con- 
— body. He expressed bis belief that 


these principles were founded on the broadest and 


soundest faith in and attachment to the doctrines 
of Christ. Acting in accordance with these prin- 
ciples, the congregation of Salem Chapel had with 
reluctance accepted the resignation of their 

ate honoured pastor, and they ac that 
resignation in a manner that did honour to them- 
selves and to their pastor. They believed they 
were acting on the same principles in the manner in 
which they had gone about the task of looking out 
for a successor to Mr. Miall, and in finding a man 
who they believed to be peculiarly fitted for the 
work of Christ’s ministry amongthem. That being 
so, on behalf of the other Congregationalist ministers 
of Bradford and the district, he offered the heartiest 
welcome to Mr. Horton as a fellow labourer in the 
Gospel ot Christ. Mr. John Hill, one of the deacons, 
made a statement as to the events that had led to 
Mr. Horton’s settlement in Bradford. A little 
more thau two years ago, their late minister, Mr. 
Miall, was attacked somewhat suddenly by a serious 
illness which so much enfeebled his general health 
as to render him unfit for a considerable time to 
continue his pastoral work. For several anxious 
months the deacons were clinging to the hope that 
Mr. Miall would be so far restored as to be able to 
continue the ministry he had so long exercised, but 
it soon became evident to Mr. Miall himself and to 
many of his attached friends that their hopes in 
this respect were not to be realised. The illness 
had inflicted so severe a blow as to preclude the 
— of Mr. Miall gaining his former state of 
ealth and strength, and in 1874, accordingly, Mr. 
Miall informed the deacons that he should feel it 
bis duty to = his post in the course of the fol- 
lowing year. The circumstances which led to Mr. 
Horton's invitation were then described, and his 
call to be pastor was signed by six-sevenths of the 
members of the church. That call was accepted 
by Mr. Horton, and since he had entered on his 
work the feeling was all but universal among the 
members of the congregation that they had the 
right man in the rig’ t place. He thought the 
prospects of the church were very bright, and they 
were confident that there was a very useful future 
before thechurchand the minister. Mr. S. S. Mander 
and Mr. Bantock, the deacons of Mr. Horton's chapel 
at Wolverhampton, each briefly addressed the meet- 
ing, expressing their confidence that the congrega- 
tion of Salem Chapel would find Mr. Horton a 
most able and efficient worker in Christ's vineyard, 
and that he would prove to be a power for good in 
the town of ord. The Rev. T. G. Horton 
then very ably addressed the meeting, his remarks 
bearing mainly on the present state of 
theological opinion in this country, and on the 
proper function of the 1 It was impossible 
not to see that there had been a great change in 
ical opinion during the last fifty years. 
re had been a serious breakdown of the 


That 


read tendency 
d landmarks of 
theology ; and many tenets once held to be neces- 
to salvation were now silently or osteuta- 
y abandoned. And did they not also find, 
with to dovtrines which were retained, both 
a clearness in the apprehension of them 
a dimioished firmness in their advocacy? He 
often wondered what those traths were, now held 
in even the best of their churches, for which modern 


or to be consumed bodily at the fiery stake? Once 
theology was the supreme light of the civilised 
world, and wherever it shone all other luminaries 
paled in its —— but now, alas! they 
saw that light waving more or less disastrously, in 
the broad glare of commercial prosperity, or in the 
2 scintillations of a too-pretentious science. 
One the most marked features of the age 
was really that which Mr. Gladstone had 
called a revived Paganism. It was the wor- 
ship of Pan or Pantheism in religion, if religion 
could be called. Otherwise it was simply 
surrender of man’s whole being to the pursuit and 
to the enjoyment of what was simply materialistic, 
earthly, and sensual. The present was not an age 
of faith, but of unbelief. Nor was that the result, 

as in some former ages, of ignorance end 
brutality of mind, but rather stood associated with 
and the ar-umption of superior sagacity. 


intelligence 
People seemed dispose in their opinions and habits 


to go back to ancient pagan times, and the 
whole period of Christianity by as an era A 
dice, superstition, and . For these and 
other reasons which he stated in full, Mr. Horton 
thought that the voice of the Christian pulpit was 
never more needed in any land or in any age than 
it was in our own—for if the age was to be roused 
out of its sensual sluambrousness—if it was to be 
kept back from sliding down into an Sree vee 
atheism, there was notbiog that could do it but the 
influence of the Christian pulpit and the Christian 
Church, The ministry was necessary to the Churoh, 
and the Church was necessary to the world. Truly, 
should each minister pray with St. Paul, that 
utterance might be given to him that he 
might open his mouth boldly and make known 
the mystery of the mm oh as he ought to 
speak it. The modern preacher must be somethin 
more than a teacher; he must be both a seer an 
a prophet. He must seek to have visions of God; 
and then speak to his fellow-men as one whom God 
had commissioned and sent. There were tenets of 
Christianity which appeared to him to belong to 
the very heart and marrow of the truth as it was 
in Jesus. To have a vital hold of those seemed to 
him so essential that without it it was impossible for 
them to have that knowledge of God the Father 
and of His Son Jesus Christ, in which alone eternal 
life was found. Mediocrity of aoe could not now 
be tolerated. Another great difficulty lay in the 
wide diffusion of that sceptical cavilling and ration- 
alistic spirit to which he had already adverted, 
That spirit was abroad in their churches and their 
congregations as well as elsewhere ; affecting, like 
a subtle poison in the blood, those who sat in their 
pews worshipped in their sanctuaries. Much 
of the preaching they listened to, however earnest 
and sincere the minister might be, fell flat upon 
their minds, and failed to awaken any response 
within them. All that apathy of spirit was owing 
partly to undue absorption in earthly things, but 
still more to a certain secret infidelity which had 
t possession of their minds, and which they were 
Bat dully conscious of themselves, while vm | had 
never confessed it to others. He was satisfied that 
it was that evil spirit of unbelief to which they 
must mainly attribute the general stagnation com- 
plained of in all their chapels, the languor of zeal 
among heads of families, the keeping aloof of the 
young people from intimate church communion, 
alienation from the public means of grace, and 
lamentable paucity of conversions, In their 
favour, however, they had in this age many 
aids and auxiliary appliances. The religious 
ress might help them if the secular press 
indered 4 They were farther helped by the 
t Sunday-school system, by those isations 
instituted to wage war against insobriety and other 
forms of vice, by the extensive charities of modern 
days, all of which had a more or less distinct reli- 
gious basis, and by the greater spirit of mam in 
@ pecuniary sense by which the Christian zeal of 
the present day was distinguished. Mr, Horton 
concluded by saying that his trust was in God, and 
not in himself ; for in addition to the general diffi- 
culties of the Christian ministry, sufficiently appal- 
ling at all times, and under all ciroumstances, he 
was also conscious of his inadequagy personally to 
fill the gap created by the retirement of the late 
revered and beloved pastor of that church, who 
had been permitted, in the providence of God, for 
an unusually long pase of time, to labour success- 
fully in the Gospel, to enjoy the affection and con- 
fidence of a large and devoted congregation, and to 
wield a vast influence for good in the whole neigh- 
bourhood around. The Rev. E. R. Conder, of 
Leeds, addressed to the new minister some observa- 
tions containing valuable counsel and words of en- 
couragement in the great work to which he had 
been called. The Rev. J. G. Miall offered the de- 


dicatory — and after a few words from the 
Rev. Dr. Mellor, who referred in affecting terms to 
the death of two of his brother ministers who had 
been t when he (Dr. Mellor) was last in 
Salem Chapel—the Rev. Mr. Gregory and the Rev. 
W. K —the m terminated with the 
usual devotional exercises. 


The Rev. H. W. Stent, formerly of Northampton, 
has accepted the invitation of the church at Red- 
hill, Surrey, to become their pastor, and enters 
upon his duties upon Sunday next, the 30th inst. 


A new Congregational church, which has cost 
4,0007., has been o at Hattield Heath, Essex. 
Congrat letters were read from Sir H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson, the Under Home Secretary, and 
the vicar of the parish. 

MuniFicent Girrs.—John Remington Mills, 
Esq., has just given to the new C tional 
church at Tunbridge, 500/. ; to the new church at 
Canterbury, 500/. ; to the new church at Maidstone, 
2501. ; to the Albion-road Church, Tunbridge 
Wells, of which he isa member, and over which 
the Rev. James Irving is pastor, a handsome com- 
munion service, consisting of flagon, two cups, three 
plates, and case. In ition to the above and 
other donations which lately he has given in — 
Mr. Mills is erecting, at a cost of 2,000/., on lan 
adjoining Albion-road Church, a beautiful Sunday- 
school.— English Independent. 

DeatH or THE Rev. A. M. Henperson.—The 
Rev. A. M. Henderson, Principal of the Congrega- 
tional College of Victoria, and pastor of the Collins- 
street Church, Melbourne, died on the 23rd ult., in 
the fifty-sixth year of his Mr. Henderson, 
who was formerly pastor of Claremont Chapel, Pen- 
tonville, London, was on his way to England in 
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pursuit of health and rest, having suffered from two 
attacks of paralysis. The immediate cause of his 
death was rheumatic fever, contracted through 
taking cold while crossing from Niagara Falls to 
Toronto, His remains were interred in St. Jamea’s 
Cemetery, Toronto. 

SouTHWARK CuHRIsTIAN Musstoy.—When the 
Rev. G. W. M‘Cree left St. Giles in 1874, and 
went to h-road Chapel, Southwark, he 
established this mission for evangelistic purposes, 
and, although — difficulties have had to be 
ercountered, ye has been made. An old 
market filled with carts, barrows, slaughter-houses, 
stables, and beershops, and surrou — + 

lation of poor, intemperate, i peop 

ew of whom ever attend any place of worship, is 
the centre of operations, and here, through patient 
labour, good is springing up in harvest sheaves. To 
the poor the Gospel is preached 8 and 
ou & prosperous penny- been 
established, a sewing class for girls has been 
the means of much benefit, a barrow club for coster- 
— has enabled many of them to purchase their 
own barrows, and there is also & ers’ meeting, 
Bible class, temperance society, &c. In one case a 
whole family has been turned evil ways ; some 
hundreds of old and young are now being ht 
the way of life. All the operations are carefully 
overlooked by Mr. McOree, and we understand 
that he now wishes, if possible, to open another 
small mission station in one of the worst streets in 
the south of London, It is notorious for drunken- 
ness, thefts, and immorality, and mission efforts 
are there greatly needed. 

Darn or Rev. Da. Henry Nisser, Samoa.— 
Intelligence bas just been received from Samoa of 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Henry Nisbet, the dis- 
tinguished missionary, from congestion of the brain. 
Dr. Nisbet was a native of Glasgow, and studied 
along with Rev. Dr. George Turner, with whom he 
was ever afterwards associated at Glasgow University. 
After attending the Relief Divinity Hall, then held 
in Paisley, they were ordained as missionaries in 
Hutchesontown United Presbyterian Church, Glas- 
gow, in 1839, and in August of the following year 
sailed for the South Seas as agents of the Loudon 
Missionary Society. The first field of labour was 


in Tanna, an island in the New Hebrides, close 


to Erromanga, where there had recently been 
massacred the Rev. John Williams and his young 
friend Mr. Harris, Messrs. Tarner and Nisbet 
carried on operations there for a short time, but, on 
account of an insurrection among the natives, the 
were obliged, under cover of night, to flee with their 
wives for life. They landed at Samoa after a peri- 
lous voyage of four weeks, and set out afresh on the 
second stage of their missionary life. Since then 
they have met with great success in their work ; 
and, in addition to ordinary missionary labours, 
established in 1844 the Samoan Missionary Semi- 
nary, which has sent forth more than 600 native 
agents during the past thirty-two years, and which 
has each year an average attendance of eighty stu- 
dente. This seminary has all — * superin- 
tended chiefly by Drs. Turner and Nisbet, and is 
now self-supporting. A few years 190 Dr. Nisbet 
was home in this country superinte ing the print- 
ing of important works in the Samoan dialect, and 
occupied many of the leading pulpits of the Glasgow 
churches, Shortly after returning to Samoa the 
University of Glasgow conferred upon him the 
degree of D. D., as it had previously granted LL. D. 
to Dr. Turner. 


Hatrretp Heatu, Essex.—The new Congrega- 
tional Chapel in this place was opened on the 19th 
inst., the foundation-stone hav been laid by 
Isaac Perry, Esq., of Chelmsford, about a year 
ago. The prevailing style of the new building is 
„Gothic,“ and the chapel is built of brick faged 
with flint There are three vestry rooms on the 

und floor, and over these is a spacious room for 
the Sunday-school, prayer F or social 

herings. Sitting accommodation is provided for 

persons, there being 200 seats in the gallery 
that runs round the sides and end facing the pulpit. 
The total cost of the chapel, including the organ, 
memorial window, and other special gifts, will not 
fall far short of ——- The organ. which bas cost 
about 350/., has presen , by 8S. P. Mat- 
thews, of Campion’s, Harlow. o opening ser- 
vices were crowded. The first commenced at noon, 
when the Kev. G. E. Singleton offered an impres- 
sive prayer. After singing, a portion of Scripture 
was read by the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, the 
Rev. A. Hannay, Secretary of the Con tional 
Union, offered the dedicatory prayer. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. nald Fraser 

D., was founded on Galatians vi. 12 to end 
of chapter. There was afterwards a cold collation 
in the British Schoolroom, to which some 200 

rsons eat down. In the absence of James Spicer, 
Eq. of Woodford, who had been announced to 
preside, his son took the chair. The pastor stated 
that he had received a very kind letter from Sir H. 
J. Selwin-Ibbetson, Bart., M.P. (loud applause) ; 
also one from their worthy vicar, the Rev, T. G. 
Postlethwaite (renewed applause); another from 
their friend, Mr. Isaac Perry, of Chelmsford; and 
one from the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, principal of 
Cheshunt College. From the financial statement 
subsequently made it appeared that up to that 
morning the estimated deficiency was about 624“. 
The chairman gave a donation of 25“, and offered 
a second 251 on condition that the whole was — 
mised by January I next. Mr. S. Poole and Mr. 
8. P. Matthews said they would also give another 
100/. each with the like proviso, Several speeches 
were delivered, and tea was subsequently provided. 


The Rev. A Hebditch preached in the to 
wded ion. The 4 


oro congregation. two collections 

— 1 — it A4 will that by 
new 

Sanday the | 


the 
free from deb 
special services were contin 
the Rev. James Knaggs, of Stratford, 
morning and afternoon. 


Colleges und Schools, 


THE NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


The annual gathering of the parents and friends 
of the East Anglian Noncoonformist Grammar 
School was held at ' Stortford on Tuesday. 
As usual the schoolroom in which the meeting was 
held was prettily festooned with evergreens, and 
the walls ornamented with Latin mottoes, but the 
ivy and laurel seemed more iate to the 
gloomy, miserable, ing of last year's 
anniversary than to the genial July of the present 
glorioas season. 


ing the year the number of pupils has 

— }.. foo, zed thar Sealy hea, bean ane 

ee nee ———ů— ͤ—— 

y countenances, e living expressions 

of their eyes as they applauded one after another 

of their schoolfellows, who were brought promi- 
nently forward as prise winners. 

The chair was taken by E. Grimwade, Esq. 
(Chairman of the Company), and among others 
et were the Revs. Mr. Cuthbertson, F. W. 

vida, J. Davies, J. T. Davis, H. Batchelor, W. 
Dorling ; Mr. James Scrutton, Mr. Matthews, Mr. 
Pearce, Brown, &c. 


The proceedings commenced with the hymn :— 


Let children hear the mighty deeds, 
Which God performed of old. 


A portion of Scripture was then read by the head- 
master, and prayer was offered by the Rev. G. E. 
Sin zleton. 

The report of the examiner for the year was as 
follows :— 

To the to the Syndicate appointed by the 
University to provide for the examination of schools, 

Sin, —In accordance with your instructions I last 
week visited and examiued the above school, and have 
the honour to send you my report for the information 
of the Syndicate. 

I was present at the school July $rd—7th, and each 
day spent some hours in viva voce examination, 

apers were set in all the subjects of instruction in 
every form but the lowest, where the examination was 
exclusively oral or by means of slates. 

The higher forms were tested orally in nearly, if not 
quite, all their school work. 

The number of boys ted for examination was 
129, arra in eleven forms, the upper comparatively 
small, the lower large. 

Subjects of dnsiruction.—Groek, Latin, Frenob, 
German, — the ordinary English subjects, 
Euclid, Algebra, Arithmetic, Elementary Mechanics, 
and Tiigunometry. ~ 

Greek,—This is not at nt a strong point; but 
from the way in which the lower forms 28 drilled 
in grammar may 1 as hopeful. In N VI. 
translations from . Medea and Homer were 
weak. Passages from Xenophon were better rendered 
and the parsing of a fair number of the boys was satis- 


Latin (Horace, Virgil, Orid).— 1 wo books of the Odes 
carefully read—the references and peculiarities of con- 


throughout with care. 

. t as far as I can judge most con- 
scientiously—the accent good, translations both orally 
given and in writing satisfactory. The boys are 


steadily drilled in 8 Of the la 
taught in the school French is clearly that in which 
the boys take most real interest, and work with most 


spiri 
boys wrote translations, and showed 


t. 
German. —Eight 
some knowledge of the rudiments of mar. 
Seripturs.— (I, II Samuel, St. Mark's Gospel).—fatis- 
factory 2 pen in all the forms. 
tstory.—G 


H N sent in and very clear know- 
oy shown of the of specially studied. 
‘ Geography.—A fair of the written papers 


were I orms the geography of th 
of study, 


Arithmetic.—With few ex 
done throughout the school— in oral examination 
and in answering the printed questions. There was a 

eral want of steadiness and accuracy in dealing with 
mal Fractions. The little boys worked and 
quickly on siates and slips of paper. 

Me ics (Form VI.) and Trigonometry (Form V.)— 
Fair first steps have been taken in these subjects. 

General Remarks.—The papers sent to me deserve 
the highest praise for neatuess and orderly arran 
ment; the handwriting throughout is creditable. The 
Spelling and Grammar, with few exceptions, satis 
factory. The work of the little boys appears to 
well looked after and the teaching to be evenly and 
conscientiously distributed. It isa pity that more boys 
do not remain longer at the school so that the + 
forms might be —there are only nin teen 
altogether in the three forms at the top of the schoo) 

During the past year some considerable addit . 
have been made to the school premises, inolud ing aions 
library, four new class-roows, chemical laboratory aod 
studies for senior boys, a new dormitory and masters’ 
13 as well 


be | assistance to a boy if his mother were 
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The teaching is quite adequate, and, as I under- 
stand, in uo way since nat year. 
The conduct of the during the examination was 
excellent, 
I have the honour to be, Sir 
Your obedient servant, 


T. Strv é Magd. 
July 18, 1876, * 2 


The CHAIRMAN congratulated those present on 


the success of the It 
of thankful ta ne 
from 


a far 
fession. 


to develop the aptitudes, the tastes, the faculties, 
of our entire nature. Ip 


Ae worry 


2 


if 

a man that when he had done with the inary 
toil of life he could have sufficient means at his 
disposal for all kinds of usefulness, Many a man 
might fiod abundant nity for doing good, 
but he found himself far on in life without the 
babits and tastes which were essential in any high 
degree to lead a life of varied forms of Christian 
benevolence. He did not think that education 
should exclude the classics. He pan | — 


with those who di Greek and 

A = manifest to every one that Greek and n 
studies were indispe toa thorough knowled 
of our own classics were ¢he best 


means of 181 with which lave to deal. 
The work of acquiring a language and of translating 
works from another into our own, brought 
into play the highest faculties of the mind. 
puzzling constructions 


Further, a kpow 3 Greek and „ puta 
man into a tho y different world from that in 
which a man lived and moved who was unac- 
“yy 1 thing hich he pondered 
eve w 6 
— and memories, which 2 


to 
that Latin was in the programme of the girls, A 
great — people have some doubts about > 
girls Gree Latin. For his own part he d 
not see why girls should not be able to use the 
results of L well as boys. It 
would not, of course, help t to make puddings 
or darn Tr it would not 
unfit them for t most urgent responsibilities ; 
and he was not joking when he said making a 
pudding and darning stockings were things of 
reat physical and moral consequence. (Renewed 
2 It had always struck him asa great defect 
that mothers were to such an extent so ignorant of 
the studies of their sons. It would be an immense 
bly 
conversant with his studies and in sympathy with 
all his works ; because, as a rule, the boy’s — 
studies were an u wa world to the mother. 
He maintained that there should be educated 
mothers as well as competent and conscientious 
masters. _ Siem, hear.) The question of high- 
class education was of great importance to them as 


1 (Applause) Fro h schools 
as they 12 to K reo num- 


as a fives court and large play- | 


ber of their future ministers. They wanted 
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— 


from their coll men prepared by 2 first-class 
tre 4 — — for Pear work. He did not 
ble cases it was a 


the home, and in discharging public responsibilities. 
(Hear, cena) In every way it was necessary t 


there ‘hee to * ees extent 8 
ministry. lause. rther, as rega- 
tionalist they could not hold their n 
less falfi high vocation in this coun 


try, 
unless they had their sons and daughters trained to 
the — forms of discipline and education. 
(Hear, hear.) Laymen of high-class education were 
of great value to the mi . In a variety of 
ways they could strengthen the minister in the 
discharge of his arduous duties. It was in the 
power of such men to infuse a larger amount of 
intelli into the social devotion and into 
all practical work of the church. The 
only men who could adequately represent 
people among their fellow-citizens were highly 
educated men, Without education it was altogether 
impossible to secure the respect of a community 
which was thoroughly educated. As Congrega- 
tionalists they had sulemn ibilities committed 
to their trast. In the forefront of the field they 
had to contend for the spiritual life aod liberty of 
Eogland. (“ Hear, hear,” and applause.] Their 
vocation was never more sharply and distinct! 
defined than at the ent hour. Let it be their 
resolve, made with intelligence, made with a firm 
and immovable determination ; that the precious 
heritage which had been handed down by the 
suffering and the blood of their fathers should pass 
to their posterity at the latest day unimpaired, and 
be a blessing to the ages to come. (Applause.) 
The signs were abundant that the conflict which 
had been borne in the was to be carrie! on 
to 


when their 
shed and their bands were dust, their schools 
might be seen much farther ahead on the plains of 
conflict than they were now, with mach more of the 
battle smoke behind them, and far nearer to the 
cloudless skies, which rang th h and 4 
with the shouts of spiritual and of human liberty. 
(Loud applause. ) 

Mr, James Scruttow then presented the prizes 
to the successful boys, the rewards depending not 
only on the results of the examination but on the 
class marks for the year. Before calling up the 

to receive their books, he said he knew one 
school which took as ita motto, ‘‘ Virtue is its own 
reward,” and whenever a boy did well he got no 
t did when he failed in his duty. No 
doubt that was ect] — in theory. The com- 
mittee of this sc took a broader view of human 
nature and the motives which influenced men, and 
used the stimulus of rewards to encourage the 
scholars in their studies. It was not to be pre- 
sumed that those lads who did not receive prizes 
had not tried to do their best, bat a certain number 
had been selected in order to lead others to work 
their hardest in seeking to attain knowledge. He 
trasted that they would all have the testimony of 
their own consciences that they deserved what they 
were about to receive. 

In addition to the prizes a rose was given to each 
succes#ful pupil and formed a pleasant feature in 
the distribution. 

The Rev. J. A. Macrapyen, of Manchoster, de- 
N 

i ter ex ng his ure at pre- 
an. at aschool which bo'dly took the name of a 
Noneonformist Grammar School, he asked the boys 
to think of their future life as being a great school, 
and substantially the sort of characters that they 
developed at the school were those that they were 
entered the t world. 
es for those 
their work 
„just as there were p. izes for those boys 

be Ape oo There were laws — 
the government of appetite. „Emperor 
of Germany, ed a great number of prizes in the 
school of life, but there was one thing ia which he 
was weak—he could not govern his appetite, and 
man and was not able 


your gout be better.” That was the 
ize which the Em missed. There were 360 
— affecting health which if observed would give 


healthy lives, but if neglected would entail divease. 
Pascal was one of the wisest and holiest of men, 
but he forgot that the body was to be treated as a 
friend of the mind and not be governed as its slave, 
and in consequence his life was a short one and 
was p in t misery. Other laws affected 
the discovery of truth and the development of the 
mind, and if these were obeyed men would get 
strong, healthy, happy minds. The great law of 
concentration applied all through life, and especially 
to business matters. If a man frittered away his 
energies and his powers on half-a-dezen things he 

become a jack-of-all-traies and a ma ter of 
none. Perseverance was another law to which 
God had attached great and valuable prizes. To 
punctuality the same remark applied. One of the 


tiret iples to be learnt in life was to 
do t t thing at the right tim;, Dill. 
gence, industry, conscientiousness, cour ige, 


were similar laws. In this world it was cou 
that the prize. Pluck was luck. People 
per pone Wop * and — but 3 = 
no t verything in this respect under 
God depended : 


upon a man’s self. The reverend 


7 at some length on the neeessity 
the — of courage in the school of 
life, and after several amusing illustrations, oon - 
cluded with an uent reference to the memo- 
_ loss of the — in 1852 —— 
the possession of high cour notwiths ing 
the fact that the * of — did not attend it. 

The Cuaraman proposed a vote of thanks to the 
head master and his assistants. 

Rev. W. Dortina seconded the motion. There 
were virtues, he said, which be to childhood 
far more than to manhood, and he did not like culti- 
vating in boyhood virtues which only came into 

ein later years; but 8 — 1. singu- 
larly great importance in bo —namely, honour. 
Nelson was the favourite — of boys because he 
had something about him which made him even to 
his latest day a kind of boy. In his young days 
did his utmost when his honour was trusted to, and 
the same spirit kept him fighting on and on and 


iring the cou and resolution of in 
the darkest hour of her history. He urged, th 
the Bishop’s Stortford School to 


the boys of a 
sustain the honour of their school, and give 
an honourable position and power — 
the schools of Let them strive to 
it known that if a boy came to this school he 
entered an arena in which honour was nurtured and 
cultivated. Above all things they must scorn a lie. 
Mr. Binney agme twenty-five years ago at Mill Hill 
said, You must never come within a mile ol a lie.“ 
Let them try and imitate Tom Brown” as well as 
they could, and scorn all that was mean and false. 
In conclasion he spoke in the highest terms of the 
headmaster, the Rev. R. Alliott and his work. 

The resolution was cordially agreed to. 

The Rev. F. Alorr, in returning thanks for the 
compliment on behalf of himself and colleagues, 
said that they had in common an earnest desire to 
discharge to the best of their ability their daty in 

to those who were committed to their care. 


He thought that those who were unsuccessful in 
— prizes were sometimes sympathised and 
con with 


square feet. Then there are the famous cedars, asso- 
ciated by tradition with the name of Linnwus, and 


_known to have been planted by the great botanist, 


England. 
n 
g'eat size, and other uncommon trees 
in an interesting article, by Mr. R. J. Hodgson, in 
the current number of the Mili Hill Magazine—a 
periodical now in its fourth volume, and kept up 
with remarkable vigour and ability. On the lawn 
and in the play- were bowls, croquet, —— 
&c.; while within the building were exhibi 
drawings, collections of plants and insects, speci- 
mens of writing, &c. ea, coffee, and summer 
fruits were liberally provided in the dining-hall, 
where there was also a short performance of choral 
music, conducted by Mr. C. R. Niederheitmann, 
pro‘essor of music to the institution, and asccom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Mr. Emery. Rossini's 
„Dal tuo stellato soglio, Miss Macirone’s 
„Sir Knight,” and Miss Agnes Zimmerman’s 
„Come, follow me,” though delivered amidst a 
buzz of conversation and the clattering of cups 
and saucers, sufficed to show the excellent musical 
training of the performers; and a second per- 
formance, which took place in the portico under 
more favourable conditions, and includei Hatton’s 
“Belfry Tower,” the ‘‘Gipsy Chorus” from 
Preciosa, and other favourite pieces, displayed the 
abilities of the conductor, accompanyist, and per- 
formers to even better advantage. 

At five o'clock the company adjourned to the 
chapel to witness the distribution of the prizes 
aod certificates, which pleasant task was under- 
taken by William Huggins, Esq., D.C.L., LL D., 
F. R. S., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &c., who was sup by R. F. Wey- 
mouth, Eeq., D. Lit,, the headmaster ; the Rev. R. 
Harley, F. R. S., the vioe- master; J. A. H. Murray, 

„ LL. D., vice-president of the Philological 
Society, assistant-master, and the other masters. 
The company included the Rev. Dr. Boyd, the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton (of Brighton), the Rev. Alexander 
Hannay, the Rev. J. Kewer Williams, Dr. H. 

. H. Pye-Smith, H. Spicer, Jun., 
Esq., W. H. Wills, „ Ke. The central seats 
were occupied by the boys, whose healthy and 
cheerful appearence bore ample testimony to the 


Linneus's friend and host when in 
ides these are two Spanish chestouts of 


too much, because he knew there | excellence of the domestic and senitary arrange- 
were boys in the school who had not got prizes | ments of the institution, while their keen interest 


because they did not deserve them. He felt more | in the 


and more that the headmaster should not submit 
to anything like determinate laziuess on the part 
of a boy, but should act on Dr. Arnold’s motto and 
know when to remove such a boy from the school. 

At the conclusion of the complimentary votes, 


the friends adjourned to the new building, com- | 
y-room in wet weather, where 


monly used as a 


prooeedin 


was manifested by frequent 
applause of tbat 


earty and vigorous character for 


| which schoolboys are famous. 


Dr. Wrymouts having briefly introduced Dr. 
Huggins, and expressed a hope that the boys would 
endeavour to emulate his lofty attainments, pro- 
ceeded to read a list of distinctions gained during 
the past year by former scholars of Mill Hill. The 


about 150 sat down to a cold collation. names included E. D. Marten, of St. John’s Col- 
After the usual loyal toasts, lege, Cambridge, B. A.; J. H. Best, First B.Sc., first 
The CHAIRMAN proposed ‘‘Prosperity to the | in third class honours in zoology ; C. W. Cunning- 


East of land 22 Grammar School, 
by the establishment of which, he aid, a necessity in first-class honours in 


had been supplied which was previously strongly 
felt. The success of the school justified this belief. 
They had been financially successful, but a more 
valuable consideration was that they were rearing 
up sterling men who would maintain the great 
principles of Nonconformity 

The Rev. W. CutTeaBEertson, whose name had 
been coupled with the toast, referred to the diffi- 
culties which were experienced at the outset of the 
undertaking, and contrasted them with the present 
flourishing condition of the school. 

Mr. S. P. Matruews also replied to the toast. 

The CHAIRMAR next referred to the question of 
— 122 and invited subscriptions in order to 
establish four, and the result of his appeal warmly 
supported by other gentlemen present, was that a 
sum of 45/. a- year for three years was promised to 
make up the existing deficiency. 

Other toasts followed, and after tea in the dining 
hall this agreeable annual gathering t+rminated. 

Last year the girls’ school was also visited, but it 
is at present closed for repairs. It will reopen on 

t. 7th ander the care of Miss Lewin, of 

Milton Mount College, and a new staff of teachers, 
and early in that month a public gathering will be 
held in which several eminent ministers and laymen 
are expected to take part. The curriculum of the 
girls’ school will ia future be based on the require- 
ments of the Syndicate of Cambridge. and the Art 
and Science Department, South Kensington. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


Yesterday was New Foundation Day at Mill Hill, 
and though, on account of the day having had to 
be postponed till the end of term, the programme 
was considerably shorter, and presumably less 
attractive than iu previous years, a goodly company 
went down to witness the distribution of the prizes 
and to enjoy the various good things provided for 
their delectation. 

The vatural attractions of the spot were greatl 
enhanced by the glorious weather, which, thoug 
warm, was not as oppressively hot as it had been 
during the two or three previous weeks, and such 
of the guests as were enabled to spare time for a 
stroll through the grounds found it particularly en- 
joyable. They could hardly fail to be iuterested in 
some of the notable trees which form a special fea- 
ture of the grounds. Foremost among these are the 
two immense Portugal laurels — believed to be 
unique of their kind the circles covered by which, 
seventy and fifty feet in diameter, unite and form a 


_ bower with a length of 127 feet, and an area of 5,000 | 


ton, First R. Se.; T. A. Gurney. First B. A, sevent 
lish; W. Marston, 


First B. A, third in second-class Latin, fifth in 


 sevond-class French; T. E. Scrutton, second B. A., 


second-class honours in logie and moral Pailosophy, 
second-class honours in classics ; H. MK. Wood 
second B. A., second-class honours in logic and moral 
philosophy ; Arthur Edwards, second at Cirencester 
Agricultural College; Arthur Read Ropes, matric. 
January, 1876, first in honours A of 
£30 a year for three years. W. A. Statham, 
matric., seventeenth in honours (number of marks 
qualifying for prize); James Perram Scrutto 
matric., firat division (Mill Hill School and University 
College, London); Robert Temperley, open scholar. 
ship, £40 a-year for three years at Queen’s College, 
Cam The list terminated with the name 
of Henry Weston Eve, Esq, M. A, appointed 
headmaster of University Cullege School, don, 
and who had studied at Mill Hill from August, 
1848, to Michaelmas, 1852; and Dr. Weymouth 
did not see Why he should not add the name of R. 
Micklem, who had been made captain of his college 
boat, New College, Oxford. 

_ This list was received with loud applause, and at 
its conclusion Dr. Huggins roceeded to deliver the 
prizes, which included a — number of well- 
selected and handsomely-bound books, volumes of 
music, telescopes, cases of mathematical instru- 
ments, boxes of water-colours, &. The Doctor 
accompanied the distribution in several instances 
with brief and ap iate remarks, suggested by 
the nature of the prize itself or the branch of study 


for which it was given. The applause throughout 


was frequent and hearty. 

Dr. Hucatns then briefly addressed the boys, 
offering his warmest congratulation to the prize- 
winoerr, ia regard not so much to the books or the 
relative distinctions they had gained, as to the 
qualities of head and heart which had enabled then 
to achieve success. To those who had failed, let 
the voice of conscience — ; and if it told them 
that they had honestly done their best, let them 
find comfort in that assurance, but if conscience 


charged any of them with havi failed in 
the patient continuance in well-doing, es- 
sential to success, let their present sorrow 


work repentance. Throughout life, they must 
not set honours, or distinctions, or wealth, 
before them as their direct aim, but let all things 
external to themselves be of secondary importance, 
and set up the winning-post, as it were, within 
themselves. What a man is, not what he has, should 
be his highest concern. Let them be generous, 
noble, loving, helpful to their generation, and let 
that most tuneful of songsters, 3 con- 
tcerce, ever discourse sweet music within 
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them. _School-life hai been compared to the | 
cultivation of a en, but it might be 
more correctly described as the making of the soil. | 
It was far less im t to master even the most 
important of school-studies than to take care what 
kind of mind they were making for themselves. One 
great object of school education should be to form 
the seeing —— and the understanding heart; and 
one means of giving the power of seeing to the eye 
was the study of Nature. The study of botany was 
to be particularly recommended, as strengthening 
the r and habit of minute observation. The 
study of natural history was of great value, and in 
taking an interest in those matters, they would 
vide themselves with a life-feast of which they 
would never cloy. But they must, at the 
same time, remember to give diligent stad 
to classics and matheniatics, without whic 
their knowledge would have no foundation to rest 
upon. As the weather was warm, Dr. Hugzine 
would not prolong his remarks, but conclude by 
wishing them all happiness during their coming 
holidays. 

The Rev. R. Haruey a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Huggins, whom he had often met at the 
British Association and elsewhere. It was bis first 
visit to Mill Hill, but he hoped that it would not be 
bis last. The prizes had never been so gracefully or 
ably distributed, and he hoped that the presentation, 
especially of the telescopes, might produce some 
future Dr. Huggins from the ranks of the school. 

The vote was seconded by Dr. Murray, who had 
been a fellow undergraduate with Dr. Huggins in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Dr. Hueorns in returning thanks acknowledged 
the great pleasure his visit had afforded him. Edu- 
cation was carried on at Mill Hill precisely as it 
ought to be. Classics and mathematics were 
2 taught, — it was 228 — 

ione d grammar school, but pro oultivate 
the studies of observation. 9 

The following is the prize list: — 

Good Conduct Prize, awarded partly by the Votes of 
the Boys.—Joseph Robson Tanner. Honourable Men- 
tion was deserved by Richard Joshua Wells. 

UPPER SCHOOL PRIZES. 

Awarded to boys who the Cambridge local 
examinations at the Mil'l-hill Centre, in December, 
1875, with honours. (These prises were partly the gift 
of the school, partly = for by the committee of the 
—. Centre out of the surplus of fees orer expen- 

iture. 

Juniors ia First-class Honours.—Frederic William 
Bennett, James William Bennett, Ernest Hampden 
Cook, Harold Harley, Thomas Henry Field horn, 
Ernest Edmund Maddox, Owen Seaman, Joseph Rob- 
son Tanner. 

Juniors in Second-class Honours.— Frederick Stuart 
Bates, Henry Lawrence Fraser, Richard John Hodgson, 
Everett Leonar.!. : 

Juniors in Third-class Honours.— George Elliott, 
Eiwia Walter Lapthorn, John Tom Robinson, E igar 
Robson Tanner, Frank Hamilton Townend. 


FORM PRIZES. 
Awarded to those Forms which were not sent in to 
the Cambridge Loval Examinations. 


Upper Third Form.—Peroy Edwards, Geo Her- 
bert Snashall, Marshal! St. John Walsh. - 

Lower Third Form.—Herbert Soames Jackson, John 
Bruce Moffat, Arthur Jaffray Hamilton, Henry Jack- 
son. 

Second Form.—Richard Henry, Weymouth, Thomas 
Parringtoo, George Augustus Weymouth, Gilbert Glad- 
stone Stewart, Henry Exles Lewis. 

First Form.—Edwin George Salter, John Thornton, 
Charles Sanders Wright, Thomas Egerton Bryant. 


EXTRA PRIZES, 


The Edward Sheffield Prizes.” 

1. For Proficiency in the ges, Literature, 
History, and Antiquities of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
Harold Harley. 

2. As above, _— only to Boys under Fourteen, 

t na 


Alfred Lockhar y. 
For English Verse, to boys under sixteen, given b 
the Head- Master (Subject, the Field of the Cloth of 


Gold, in ballad style), Harold Harley. 

For English Literature, to boys under sixteen, given 
by the Head-Master, William Ryland Dent Adkins. 

For Mathematics, First Prize, given by the Vice- 
Master, awarded by J. M. Lightwood, » BA, 
Thomas Henry Field Lapthorn. 

For Mathematics, to boys not in the Sixth Form, 
Second Prize given by Warren Hall, Esq., awarded by 
J. M. Lightwood, Esq , B. A., Ernest Edmund Maddox. 

For Mathematics, to boys under fifteeo, given by the 
Vice-Master, awarded by J. M. Lightwood, Esq., 5 A., 
Henry Tomperley and Owen Seaman. 

For Scripture Knowledge, given by B. Scott, Esq. 
F R. A. G., berlain of the City of London, awarded 
by tbe Rev. H. M. Gunn, Samuel Lavington Hart. 

For Scripture Knowledge, Second Prize, given by R. 
Bennett, Esq., awarded by the Rev. H. M. Gunn, 
Everett Leonard. 

For the Greek Text of the New v given by 
the Secretary, the Rev. R. H. Marten, B.A., and 
awarded by the Rev. G. Snashall, B. A., divided between 
Harold Harley and Joseph Robson Tanner. | 

For Proficiency in the German Lan „ given b 


F. W. Field, — * awarded by Dr. Murray, Fran 
Hamilton Townend. 
For Writing, given by the Treasurer, T. Sorutton, 


„Frank Stanley Ogilvie. 
riting Prize to Boys under thirteen, given by the 
Headmaster, awarded by the Assistant Masters, Richard 
Henry Weymouth. 

For Best Collection of British Plants, given by one 
of the Old Boys, Thomas Rudolph Dallmeyer. 

For Best Collection of Insects, given by one of tho 
Governors, Thomas Rudolph Dallmeyer and William 
Mere Blaine, Wallis Nasb, Esq. Solo Si 

or Singing, given asb, o Sing 
ing, Albert L Hand hook Choral ing, Josep 
Henry Ball, Charles Herbert Bedells, Artbur Riley 
Crossley, Edward Joneg Crossley, Allen Doulton, Ja nes 


Henry Gibson, Henry Dewar Malcolm, Albert E lward 


For Natural Pb y, to the Lower School, given 
by J. A. H. Murray. „ LL. D, BA. F. K I. S., and 
awarded by the Vie Master, for Michaelmas Term, 
1875, Herbert Soames Jackson; for Lent Term, 1876, 


Si-iney Smith Dalimeyer. 
For Early English, given 5 — Early lish Text | 
— awarded by Dr. Murray, Reginald Burnet : 


For Drawing, given by G. Brightwell, E-q., Frank 
Stanley Ogilvie and Arthur Riley Crossley. 

For Sha given by the New Shakespeare 
Soviety, aad awa by Dr. Murray, Richard John 
Hodgson. 


‘I~ MEMORIAM” PRIzes.” 


1. On Obtai Scholarships Tenable at the School. 
—Seuiors—H Harley and Joseph Robson Tanner. 
Juniors — Herbert Soames Jackson and Percy Edwaris. 

2. On Passing the Cambridge Local Examinations 
without Hovours,—Seniors—Arthur Riley Crossley, 
Thomas Rudolph Dallmeyer, David J Maybery, 


Reginald William Potter, Frank Samuel Preston, Oliver 
Puckridge, Frederic Sorutton, Ravenscroft Elaey Smith, 
Herbert William Southoombe, and Richard Joshua 


Wells. Juniors—William Ryland Dent Adkins, Wü. 
liam Henry Anscombe, William Henry Brown, Arthur 
Herbert Crow, George Clarendon Hamilton, Charles 
Robinson Lees, Richard Pigott, Edward Pearce Powell, 
John Baldwin Ritchie, Robert Vernon Saddington. 

Silver Medal for English Essay, given by Gentlemen 
formerly educated at the School, and awarded by the 
Rev. Joseph A D. D. — Junior, Harold Hurley. 
Senior, E. E. Maddox. 


Corresyondence, 


NEW GUINEA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 

Sin, — New Guinea seems to be attracting some 
attention in the commercial and scientific world. 
The Christien public, your readers, are not, I hope, 
less interested in it as a tield for missionary 
enterprise. Will you give me a little space for 
information about our work here, its difficulties 
and prospects ? 

We want the intelligent sympathy and genuine 
prayers of Christians to aid us in our lonely work 
here, but we cannot expect these unless the dark 
as well as the bright side of our work is known. 
My report may have less of the couleur de rose 
than bave many published missionary reports, but 
what of that? Missionary life isa’t all of that 
brilliant hue, and certainly is made up of light and 
shade, quite as much as Christian life in other parts 
of the Master’s vineyard. 

Mrs. Lawes and I landed here a year ago last 
November, so that we have now been living sixteen 
months among New Guinea savages, aud alone so 
far as Eaglish society isconcerned. My colleague Mr. 
McFarlaneis still living at Somerset in Queensland ; 
thisis undesirable but unavoidable. Nomore suitable 
place has yet been found for the headquarters of 
our steamer and the Papuan branch of the miesion. 

Five Rarotongan teachers had been living some 
ten months here when we arrived. They had not 
dme much, no school had been begun, no building 
erected for public worship, and they had made no 
plantation for themselves. Their work seems to 
have been confined to two preaching services on 
the Sabbath, and half of this in an unknown tongue. 
Six Rarotangan and five Ninean teachers acoom- 
panied us, so that our entire staff consisted of 
one European missionary an sixteen South Sea 

Island teachers. Of these I am sorry to say seven 
have died during the past year; one woman and 
child makes the total of deaths nine. The climate 
is not sounbealthy as this large number of deaths 
would seem to indicate. Previous disease and a 
deficiency of physical stamina must be credited 
with some of the mortality. 

We have now eight stations occupied by teachers 
in this branch of the mission. The tangible results 
of two years’ work are few and small. The Sab- 
bath has never been observed, and the few natives 
who are the most hopeful have no regard for it. 
We have put up a temporary chapel; it is very 
small, but too large for our usual congregations, 
Mrs. Lawes was the first white lady the people 
had seen, and curiosity brought some for a few 
Sundays to our open-air service, but even then the 
largest congregation would not have numbered a 
hundred. Our average attendance is about six 
adults. Rarely have I seen the slightest interest 
manifested in any religious truth about which we 
bad been preaching or talking—apathy and in- 
difference prevails, and seems even grester than 
it was. 

We have begun a school and a few little girls 
are pretty regular in attendance, but they want to 
be paid for coming, and are now threatening a 
strike unless we give them something in payment. 
There are, however, some results mcre hopeful. I | 
have translated a portion of Old and New Testa- | 


ment History and made afew hymns, The words 
of these are well known and the tunes partially. 
As they all contain important truths, knowledge is 
being spread by their means. The people bave 
learnt to respect us and look upon as as their friends. 
There is a marked difference in this matter. A year 
ago they were suspicious of us, and doubtful of our 
object ; now they have some sort of affection for 
us. My name and the object of our mission is 
more or lees known far and wide. This is an im- 
portant commercial and political centre. Tribes 
from east and west, as well as from the interior, 
come here frequently, and carry away with them 
tidings of the wonderful white man and his doings. 
Such is a brief sketch of our work and its results, 
or non-results, for the past two years, 

Your readers may be interested in knowing a 
little about the people among whom we are living. 
They have a worse name than they deserve. The 
natives of this part of New Guinea are saveges 
indeed ; but they are a mild species of that genus: 
They are copper-coloured, and belong without 
doubt to the same race as Eastern Polynesians. 
They hold cannibalism in abhorrence. It is 
common though to the west among the black race. 
There are eleven villages speaking the same lan- 
guage as Port Moresby. I have been amused to 
see the language of New Guinea” spoken of in 
more than one article and letter about this land. 
Nowhere, I should think, has the curse of Babol 
fallen so heavily as here. Within a radias of sixty 
miles from this no fewer than twelve languages are 
spoken. This will be a great hindrance to tho 
diffusion of knowledge. The country is barren, 
and during some months of the year the people are 
very hungry. There is a pretty equal division of 
labour between the sexes, the women are by no 
meaos down-trodden or oppressed, although plenty 
of bard work falls to their lot. Polygamy is but 
little practiced. It is approved in theory, but not 
much carried out in practice. Only three or four 
in the villages here have two wives, and I only 
know two chiefs in other villages who can boast of 
five each. One of the chiefs asked me the other 
day why I, a great chief (), had only one wife, 
„Why didn’t 1 bring ten? I replied by asking 
him why be had only one? Oh!“ says he, she 
has got such a tongue, I daren't have any more! 
I gave him a better reason for my not having a 
plurality, although from his knowledge of my wife 
he may not have thought it so conclusive as his. 
All seem very fond of their children, and do not 
neglect them at all. 

This is a country of kleptomaniacs—they are 
born so, and they grow so. The children at « 
very early age take a prominent part in the de- 
predations of the family. Such thieves and such 
beggars I never saw, and they are clever too; if 
they could only be introduced to the London fra. 
ternity they could not help rising to distinction in 
either profession. They would need very few les- 
sons to perfect them in either art. I have no 
horrible heathen vices to write about. As usual io 
heathen countries human life is held cheaply, hence 
a murder does not attract much attention, but 
any English paper contains an account of blacker 
crimes than we know here. The people for the 
most part live a happy, easy life, free from care 
and anxiety. And so for the matter of that do 
the kangaroos in the bush. There is not so much 
difference between the two, both are purely and 
simply animal. The Gospel and that alone can 
make men of them, and surely, surely we do not 
need tales of wretchedness and misery, or descrip- 
tions of horrible viciousness to awaken our interest 
and touch our hearts! To miss in this life all 
that the Gospel bringe, and to lose in the next all 
that it promises, constitutes 2 claim strong enough 
upon us who have the Gospel apart from any 
command of His who gave it us. The natives have 
no religion of their own, no temple, priest, or god. 
This total absence of religious feeling is one of our 


greatest difficulties in tryiog to bring the truth to 


bear upon them. We seem to bave nothing to 
start with, nothing to work upon. All are invete- 
rate smokers; they would care little about a de- 
ecription of heaven unless it contained an unlimited 
suppiy of tobacco. I suppose I can safely tell them 
that those who are there bave as much as they 
want, 

I have made two journeys into the interior to 
the mountain tribes. It is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose New Guines densely populated ; it is, so far 
as this 8 E. part is concerned, very thinly popu- 
lated. The villages are emall, few, and far between. 
As regards the future, we hope this year to re- 


ceive a large number of teachers from our old sta- 
tions on the South Sea Islands. There will be no 
difficulty in finding openings for them. From Yule 
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Island to Hood Point there are many villages, all of 
which would gladly receive teachers. We expect 
to go as far as China Straits, in the Ellengowan, in 
the course of a few months; from what we hear 
about the coast from Hood Point we shall probably 
find a considerable population, as kindly-disposed 
as the people here. A larger field for missionary 
effort we could not wish. We shall have to combat 
fever and ague wherever we go. This is the most 
healthy place we know yet, and it is not likely we 
shall find a better farther east. 

Shall we ask in vain for the sympathy and 
prayers of the Church that the Holy Spirit may be 
poured out, that this great land may be won for 
Christ ? 

You seem to have been blessed with a revival of 
religious feeling in England—shall we not see its 
fruits in a largely-increased interest in the evange- 


lisation of the world! 


W. G. LAWES. 
Port Moresby, New Guinea, 
March 9, 1876. 


SMALL COUNTRY CHURCHES, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —The letter of the gentleman with the loud- 
sounding Latin title (alias a country minister), in 
your issue of the 19th, expresses concisely but well, 
the feelings of very many similarly situated, only, 
when the unhappy complainant can bowl forth his 
Latin in that fashion, the matter assumes really a 
serious and threatening aspect! Let us hope that, 
as in the case of the present writer, whose pecuniary 
support has never reached 100/. yet, his being in 
vioo rustico,” has at least this advantage, that he 
has time to keep his Latin and Greek (and of course 
Hebrew) well ia hand. 

Bat, Sir, the subject is too serious for joking, 
after all. AsI have taken the liberty not to get 
married, I can “‘ grin and bear it; but even I, with 
my 801 or 901 and a little manse, find it a hard 
pull sometimes, and when only yesterday I ordered 
my new coat (and I try to get a good one when 1 
am about it), it was with a strong twinge of con- 
science an to whether I ought not rather 
to appear before my people shabbily dressed 
than run the risk of something worse. 
Oh, Sir, would that our rich members of congre- 
gations, to whom it makes little difference whether 
a thing costs sixpence or a shilling, did but realise 
that these are the alternatives of numbers of our 
hardworking rural ministers, viz., poverty of living 
either in food or clothing, or both, and debt /—this 
latter of all things the most horrible, and more to 
be dreaded by a sensitive mind than pain or deatb. 
How men with a wife and family, like our Latin 
friend, do live, in such conditions, passes my com- 
prehension; and I do not think I am extravagant, 
for my expenses for food, &c., rarely exceed thirteen 
shillings per week. How many people there are 
who themselves can go about this hot weatber in 
the lightest garb, who forget that it is considered 
an offence against ministerial decency (never mind 
about dignity ) for us to go out in anythiog but the 
orthodox black, when they give their—perhaps 
reluctant—guinea to the minister's support. When 
will such effete superstitions be quite abandoned! 
or indeed, would it be better for a Nonconformist 
minister to be able to go about dressed anyhow ” ? 
If poor dinners, cheap clothing, and a meagre 
library, are good for a minister, that 
he may be kept humble,” as has been 30 
often urged, why should not the wealthy advocates 
of the system themselves try it, since it is certain 
that without the grace of humility even they will 
not enter the Kingdom ? 

Sir, I write the more freely because my own 
people do nobly, and are not to be judged by the 
aum they raise for, what are our social conditions ? 
If I were to lay them before your wealthy large- 
town readers, I think they would have quite anew 
idea of what is meant by stamping out Dissent,” 
and the struggle for existence in our rural 
districts. It means this :—that, unless large 
churches do help, or God specially intervenes, our 
country churches must die. 

Yours truly, 
PATIENS. 
LORD MACAULAY AND THE ESTA. 
BLISHED CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 

Dear Si, —In the National Church for this 
month there is 2 letter headed Lord Macaulay 
and the Established Church,” from the Rev. George 
F. H. Rowe, curate, Bradford. Not having had 


the opportunity of reading Mr. Trevelyan's Life | 


of Lord Macaulay,” I cannot deal at length with 


Mr. R.’s letter, but I am wishful to place before 
your readers an extract from an able article in the 
June number of Fraser's Magazine, on Lord 
Macaulay, to which the letters “J. A. F.” are 
attached, which I presume stand for J. A. Froude. 


At p. 685 of Fraser, J. A. F.“ refers to Lord 
Macaulay’s treatment of Archbishop Cranmer, and 
the subject of Catholic emancipation. When a 
young man, Lord Macaulay advocated this measure, 
and I may say it was well for the peace of Ireland 
that it was carried in 1829, and before the first 
Reform Bill was passed. The passage I wish to 
quote is as follows :—- 

Political sympathy awoke in Macaulay an ad- 
miration of the Church and the Catholic system. 
It inspired his famous simile of the New Zea- 
lander. When he read Manzoni, he felt a 
Fenn regret that he could not follow John 

enry Newman, and be converted. This curious 
phase in his character is another illustration 


of the completeness with which he _ repre- 
sented the tendencies of his age. He de- 
tested the Church of England. He respected 


the Kirk of Scotland. He respected the English 
Diesenters. He regarded the Establishment as 
essentially connected with every evil and mis- 
chievous influence which, for the three centuries 
of its existence, had obstructed the progress of the 
country. Cranmer was chietly responsible for the 
existence of it. In Cranmer, therefore, he saw 
embodied every vice which can make human cha- 
racter execrable. ) 

In Lord Macaulay’s estimate of Cranmer I do 
not unite, but it is not necessary to consider 
that matter in this letter. What I contend for 
is this, there are strong reasons for the statement 
that Lord Macaulay “detested the Church 
of England,” as an Establishment, for it would 
be absurd to suppose he detested it as a reli- 
gious organisation. Has Mr. R. read Macaulay’s 
article which first appeared in the Hdinburgh 
Review on Mr. Gladstone's work in favour of the 
Union of Church and State? I do not contend 
that all the utterances of Macaulay can be har- 
monised, but it is an injustice to him to pronounce 
him, as in every respect, a pro-Establishment man. 
Instead of abusing Liberationists, let advocates of 
Church Establishments try to answer the clear and 
cogent reasoning of this masterly essay. I dis- 
tinctly remember some of the speeches of Macaulay 
when he contested this borough, and during the 
short time he was member for Leeds. All his 
addresses in this town were able, manly, and elo- 
quent. Were he now living, and bad to deal again 
with some of the pleas for the maintenance of the 
Church, as an Establishment, the probability is 
that he would repudiate them and crush them 
with that strong common sense and logical ability 
which he so often manifested. 


J. ANDREW. 
Leeds, July, 1876. 


THE BARLING CATECHISM AND ITS 
AUTHOR. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sir,—Observing in the Noncon. about a 
fortnight since, that you stated the above catechism 
was in its eighth edition, and residing, as I do, 
within five miles of Barling, I, with a friend, 
walked over yesterday morning to hear the Rev. 
Mr. Gace. 

The church has evidently been newly benched 
witbin the last few years and would seat I should 
say about 200 people. 


There were present just twenty adults and nine- 
teen children, including the choir, his own family, 
myself, and friend, though the village, I suppose, 
has a population of some 500 or 600. The singing 
and chanting were simply execrable. 


The prayers seemed to me to be gabbled over, 
though the rev. gentleman is a tolerably good 
reader. On the right band of this Barling priest 
stood a woman dressed in the peculiar garb of a 
Roman Catholic nun. The sermon, if it can be 
called a sermon, was just cight minutes in delivery ! 
and I must decline to attempt to describe it. Suf- 
fice it to say, in my bumble opinion, it was in its 
teaching and influence much worse than useless. I 
was informed that rome of the farmers drive to the 
neighbouring churches, and many of the poor attend 
the Primitive Methodists. And this is the man, 
forsooth, who has the audacity to say that us 
“ Noncons.” ‘‘ worship God according to our own 
evil and corrupt imaginations,” &c., and devout and 
earnest Churchmen ask, What should we do in 
the rural villages if the Church was disestablished ?”’ 
I say we should do much better without it. 

I am, dear Sir, yourstruly, ~- 
THOMAS CRAWLEY, 
Cromwell-place, Southend, July 24, 1876, 


THE VILLAGE OF HILLESDEN, BUCKS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiet. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to an article 
in the Berks and Oxon Advertiser, headed, How 
the State Church works in our Villages,” purport- 
ing to be taken from the Nonconformist. Will you 
allow me to say, in reply, that in the whole of that 
article there is scarcely one word of truth, or a 
single statement for which there is so much as a 
shadow of foundation. The facts of the case are 
simply there :—During the five years that I have 
been settled in this parish, it has been my custom 
to give an annual treat, on my lawn, to the children 
attending the Sunday-school, thus bringing in those 
boys who had left the daily school for farm work, 
This is exactly what I did on June 30 last, as usual, 
after the afternoon school was over; and 80, of 
course, such children as were then attending a 
Sunday-school in a neighbouring village, and who 
had had a treat there a few days before, were not 
invited. It would have been unfair to the other 
children, that they should thus have got two treats, 
for themselves one. But the whole story of their 
being told that ‘‘ they deserved a sound whipping 
for going to a ‘chapel’ school,” of their being 
ordered to attend on the Friday afternoon to see 
the favoured ones feast, with a threat of a severe 
caning if they did not do so,” and of their being 
gent empty away, after seeing the other children 
have their meal, is all a pure fabri- 
cation. Perhaps I ought to add that until 
about a year ago all the children in this parish 
had always attended the Sunday-school here, but 
that since about thet time a grocer in a neighbour- 
ing village, who calls himself a “‘ free-thinker,” has 
been in the habit of coming here to supply some of 
the cottagers with groceries, and he has made use 
of the hold which this has given him over some of 
the parents (scarcely any of whom are Nonconfor- 
mists) to draw away their children to a Sunday- 
school with which he ia connected, and it is from 
this individual that the false statements, to which 
you have given currency in your columns, have 
originated. With reference to the statement that 
“the children at this day-school, by their atten- 
dance, earn a Government grant, which, with the 
children’s pence, nearly covers the expenditure,” I 
beg to say that, without setting down anything for 
rent of tho schoolhouse and teacher's residence 
which the owner of the estate has built, at a cost of 
some 800“, and allows us the gratuitous use of — 
the cost of supporting the school during the school- 
year just ended has been 66/ 13s. 3d. The chil- 
dren's pence amounted to 5/. 16s. 8d., the Govern- 
ment grant to 12/. 6s. 7d., and the voluntary con- 
tributions of the owner of the estate, his tenants, 
and myself, to 481 103. As the contributors are 
all Churchmen, I think this may serve to show a 
little How the State-Churoh works in our 
Villages.” 

Iam, yours faithfully, 
ROBERT HOLT. 

Hillesden Vicarage, Buckingham, July 17. 

[As the paragraph inserted in our number for July 12 
showed, we only quoted from the Znglish 

Labourer.— Ep. Noncon. ] 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND SCHOOL BOARDS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, - When in the House of Commous on Thurs- 
day night the fact was paraded that there were 
530 school boards which bad built no schools, it 
might have been well had some hon. members been 
reminded of some of the reasons that account for 
the phenomenon. The school board in country 
districts has been, in many instances, formed at 
the instigation of the vicar to release him from the 
pecuniary burden the parish school had hitherto 
involved. Upon euch board such vicar bas very 
naturally managed to secure for his party the 
preponderance of power, and of course for himself 
the position of chairman. When the question ofa 
echool building has come up for discussion, he as 
chairman has taken it for granted that the old 
building a little renovated would do, and perbaps 
remarked that he would be very pleased to let it 
tothe Board from 9 a.m till 5 p. m, from Mondays 
till Fridays. If, as in the case with the parish in 
which I reside, some one has suggested that a new 
building would be very far better, insuperable difli- 
culties have been raised, and every possible influ- 
ence to secure a decision to the contrary been 
employed, It is not very difficult, as one observes 
these peculiarities, forsome of us to foresee that ere 
long these particular boards will be dissolved, and 
those parish schools which have been made worthy 
their name and which will still be sustained by 


| national funds will be under private control. How 
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long, is it supposed, are Englishman to be thus 
befooled ? 
Sincerely yours, 


July 22, 1876. W. H. E. 


SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Commons, Tuesday Morning. 

Late on Thursday night, when all the clauses of 
the Education Bill had been got through with 
more or less of amiability, and when the craft 
which Lord Sandon steered was sailing in smooth 
water, it suddenly struck upon a sandbank; on 
which it has up to the present moment of 
writing persistently and painfully stuck. Lord 
Sandon has throughout his management of the bill 
shown such imperturbable good temper, and such 
wise forbearance, that it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose he brought his bill to grief rather through 
ignorance than design. The difficulty arose on a 
new clause proposed by Mr. Pell, which pro- 
vides for the dissolution of school boards in 
cases where there is no school-house or no 
site. As soon as the clause had been moved by 
Mr. Pell, Mr. Forster, with what appeared to be 
prophetic anxiety, expressed the hope that the 
Government had no intention of fathering this 
clause. The fact is, the little bird which flits 
about the lobbies and corridors of the House had 
brought to the front Opposition bench the infor- 
mation that the Government, anxious to conciliate a 
section of their followers, on what they had convinced 
themselves was not a very important matter, bad 
decided to accept Mr. Pell’s clause. Hence the 
closing up of the ranks on the Liberal side, the 
erophatic protest ef Mr. Forster, and the ringing 
denunciation of Mr. Bright, who declared that it 
was impossible to conceive anything more reac- 
tionary upon the spirit of the Act of 1870 than was 
this clause of the member for Leicestershire. 

Lord Sandon, quite taken aback at this demon- 
stration of indignant opposition, mildly protested 
that there really was nothing in the clause—that it 
was, in fact, nothing but a garland laid on the altar 
olſthe great county deity the rates. But the storm 
grew, and towards midnight, it being very evident 
that no further progress was to be made, progress 
was reported, and the committee adjourned till the 
following morning. On this (Friday) morning it 
was expected by the most cautious calculators that the 
bill would be finally through committee, and that the 
way would be clear for the programme set forth 
by Mr. Disraeli, by which Monday was to be given 
up to Committee of Supply, and succeeding days to 
the Prisons Bill. But if there had been any doubt 
on Thursday that the Opposition intended to 
oppene this clause to the utmost limits of Parlia- 
mentary warfare, such doubt was removed on Friday 
morning. For five hours, that is to say throughout 
the whole of the morning sitting, the clause was 
debated ; nothing new being said on either side, 
the old argumeats being stated and restated ; 
the Liberals affirming that the clause was a 
masked attempt to abolish school boards, and 
the Conservatives declaring that it was nothing 
of the sort, it being merely a provision for 
getting rid of useless incumbrances. After wearily 
being waged all through Friday morning, the fight 
was renewed precisely on the same lines on Monday 
night, and some nominal progress was then made 
by the second reading of the clause being passed by 
a majority of 81, in a House of 361 members. This 
unusually large majority, it may be mentioned, was 
due chiefly tothe Irish vote, which, of course, was 
polled in favour of a scheme which would work 
in favour of denominational education. This 
vote was, if we think of it, a singular 
commentary on the whole debate. Mr. Butt 
is, by common consent, one .of the shrewdest 
men in the House, and sees as clearly as any- 
one the precise bearings of a controversy. When, 
after listening to a debate of three nights, Mr. Butt 
leads the Irish party into the lobby with the Go- 
vernment, the act at least affords some indication 
of the view taken of the matter at issue by a com- 
petent outsider. 

Naturally, where a debate is interminably wound 
about a given and precise point, and has proceeded 
through many hours of midsummer weather, it may 
not be said of it that it has been of achighly- exciting, 
or profoundly- interesting character. It has, 
however, been remarkable for the interposition 
of Mr. Bright, who delivered two speeches, 
notably that of last night, in that scathing, almost 
fierce, style which assists the new generation to 
understand the passion that raged through the 
debates on the Reform Bill. Mr. Bright is not now, 
any more than he was thirty years ago, a sayer of 
soft things. He abstains, in marked manner, from 


a 


| the use of those cheap little nothings with which the 


two front benches interlard their speeches. There 
is something in the ringing metallic tone with 
which he goes straight at hon. gentlemen opposite 
that is peculiarly irritating, and no wonder that last 
night he brought up Mr. Mills in a state of unusual 
indignation to protest against what was perhaps the 
most notoriously matter-of-fact part of the right 
hon. gentleman's speech, viz., that in which he 
quoted instances of clerical intolerance in rural 
es. 

On the lighter side we have had Mr. Whalley, 
whose mind has been peculiarly exercised by the 
Education Bill, and who has unconsciously played 
throughout the week the part of the clown in 
Hamlet. It will be difficult to say how many 
speeches Mr. Whalley has ‘telivered on the matter 
whilst this bill has been in committee. To be 
analytically precise, it would perbaps be correct to 
say that he has delivered one. But his 
plunges into debate have been frequent, and 
bave been marked by a liveliness of manner, and an 
unconscious comicality, for which the House has 
shown itself grateful, as manifesting themselves in 
an otherwise heavy debate. It is hard to get at 
what Mr. Whalley's view is precisely. To use his 
own description, he holds the policy of Lord Sandon 
to be Algerine in character. Also he detects 
clerical influence under all. The connection of the 
Jesuits with many matters of British interest, from 
the increment of the national debt to the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1870, has been largely dwelt upon by the 
hon. member, and more or less clearly demon- 
strated. Mr. Whalley is, in truth, growing 
more and more incoherent every session ; but under 
all it is plain to see that he is honestly moved by 
a good sound English hatred of what he calls 
** clerical influence; and it would be difficuls to 
say that his protests and objargations are altogether 
out of place, when he is discussing the Conservative 
Education Bill as amended by Mr. Pell. 

This new phase of the Education Bill has alto- 
gether changed the aspect of this latter end of the 
session, and appears indefinitely to postpone the 
day of the prorogation. When last Thursday Mr. 
Disraeli made a statement on the business of 
the session, which included a declaration 
of the intention to pass the Education Bill, the 
Prisons Bill, the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, and 
the Universities Bills, it was then clear that, 
smaller bills apart, he had already mapped out more 
work than the House could reasonably get through 
by the 12th of August. That statement was made 
under the impression that the Education Bill would 
be disposed of last Friday. But on this (Tuesday) 
morning the Education Bill is a long way from 
being disposed of, whilst the spirit of the Opposi- 
tion, last week mildly critical, is now obstinately 
hostile. Under these circumstances it would be 
rash to attempt to predict at what date Parliament 
will prorogue, or what will be the sum total of the 
work accomplished for the session. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 


The following telegram has been sent by the 
special correspondent of the Daily News :— 
** Paratjio, Friday.—It is needless to disguise that 
the present is a very critical period for the Ser- 
vians. All seems to hinge on the successful issue 
of the attempt to strike Osman Pasha a crushing 
blow, force him back into Widdin, and 80 relieve 
the eastern frontier. The Turks are displaying 
unexpected strategic ability and cohesion of plan 
with a quick realisation of the situation. They 
were clearly aware of the withdrawal from about 
Nisch of a quarter of the troops for the support of 
Leschjanin, on the Saitschar front. They took 
advantage on Wednesday of this depletion to 
attack Uzun Mirkowitz, and although they are 
stated to have been repulsed, will probably renew 
the offensive on the south-eastern front, with per- 
haps the co-operation of the garrison of Nisch. 
Obviously the part they have recently assumed is 
energetic, the offensive everywhere, a policy which 
brings out io stronger relief the unfavourable cha- 
racter of the Servian territory lying open on three 
sides to an assailant. When the Servians contem- 
plate the offensive, as in the case of Dutcbitz 
against Nova Varosch, the Turks anticipate the 
movement by an attack. They seem determined 
on all sides to attempt to drive the Servians within 
their own frontier Jine—their inteution, doubtless, 


in the assault on Olimpics’ position between Belina 
— are the Servians more 


and the Drina. Now 


of holding their own is claimed even by themselves. 
Olim could not follow the Turks into Belina, 
Dutchitz could not win the heights of Nova 
Varosch behind the entrenchments of which he 
claims to have chased the Turks.” In a later 
telegram it is stated that General Tchernayeff has 
arrived at Paratjin. According to another account 
there is no doubt the combined attacks of Hef 
Pasha from Akpalanka, and Suleiman Pasha from 
Pirot, have forced Tohernayeff to withdraw from 
the position of Babina Glava and altogether from the 
Turkish territory. Another statement is that 
pw may ay | — — together — Bul- 
ans, and the country as far as ia is 
Ge state of rebellion. . * 

On the reclamation of the Austrian Consul, the 
Servian Government has called in all military posts 
— ‘the Danube from Belgrade to the Iron 

ates, service being sa aous, as the Porte 
has promised not to send the Danube flotilla be yond 
guards have vepectedly molested Anctrion chipe 
gua ave y Austrian shi 

The following is from the same place, dated Mon- 
2 oe — 1 es Milan ne 

impics, respecting 0 o, tays that 
the Bashi-Bazouke entered the field with a white 
flag having a cross on the top, and gave cheers for 
Prince ro — attempt at d 283 
succeed. e Servian troops, consistin 
of volunteers, captured the Bashi-Bazouke and took 
the flag, besides a quantity of arms and materials 
of war. The Turks had 1,000 killed and wounded ; 
the Servians thirty killed and 163 wounded. The 
Bosnian refugees in camp report that the Pasha who 
commanded at the battle of Medjusch has been re- 

by another, who has brought with him three 

* — — NA f th date 

A m from eof the same says : 
—*The Turkish bulletins state that on the 15th 
and 16th Tchernayeff was driven from his position 
at Babina Glava and Ak Palanka, after a severe 


ing. He entered the above-mentioned 
positions on the 10th, after they were voluntarily 
abandoned by the Serviavs, in consequence of new 
combinations agreed upon at the Servian 
headquarters, As a sequence to these new arrange- 
ments Tchernayeff made a al tour of inspec- 
tion to — 49 248 Saitchar. pet 
troops have lost no ng, arma, or CA ; on 
the contrary, they have * armed several 
battalions of Bulgarien and Bosnian volunteers 
with Snider rifles captured from the Turks. The 
preceding is official. 


THE OFFICIAL PAPERS ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION, 


The official correspondence respecting the affairs 
of Turkey and the insurrection in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina was issued on Friday from the Foreign 
Office. It comprises 554 ap ny ny the dates of 
which range from January 30 to July 17 in the pro 
sent year, the last despatch being that announcin 
the appointment of a Turkish commissioner to om 


down the excesses in Bu The correspondence 
begins with a from Sir H. Elliot as to the 
system pursued in Mon ting the insur- 


rection, and a report from Consul-General White 
as to the Servian preparations for war. In a letter 
dated February 10 Sir H. Elliot reports the 
demands of the Sultan upon the Grand Vizier for 
funds, and Consul Freeman eee February 3, 
the indifferent reception of the Imperial firman of 
reforms in the disturbed provinces, adding that the 
Government is certainly most unfortunate at the 

resent moment in its selection of officials. Sir H. 

lliot points out that the object of Servia is one of 
national aggrandisement simply, and a few days 
later reports that the Russian Consulate is the open 
resort of the insurgent chiefs, leading to the belief 
that the insurrection has the support of the Russian 
Government. Thie information Lord A. Loftus 
was instructed to communicate to the Foreign 
Minister at St. Petersburg, and Lord Derby states 
that he had informed the Russian Minister in 
London of other facts of similar import. Lord A. 
Loftus reported conversations with Prince Gort- 
chakoff, the purport of which is that under no cir- 
cumstances would Russsia act alone. On Feb. 17 
Sir H. Elliot announced that the Emperor of 
Russia has telegraphed in strong language to the 
Princes of Servia and Montenegro urging them to 
abstain from anything likely to defeat the efforts of 
the Powers for the pacification of the Herzegovina. 
A number of letters respecting the earlier progress 
of the Herzegovinian insurrection follow, und a 
memorandum by Consnl-General Holmes is 
devoted to showing that the insurrection is 
the work of foreign agents. Lord A. Loftus 
reports, ase 12, the desire of the Russian 
Government to secure peace, and on the l4th 


Prince Gortchakoff's anxiety that the proposals of 


the insurgents should not be summarily rejected. 
Oo the 20ch, in an interview with Prince Gortcha- 


than one march outside their frontier. Nowhere | koff, the latter used the expression, ‘la parole et 


have they N one step on the original posi- 
tions attained in the beginning of the month. No- 
where are they now the assailants except on the 
Saitechar front, if indeed there. I confess that to me 
the Servian prospects are gloomy. Where victory is 
claimed, as by Uzun Mirkowitz and Olimpics, 
victory consists merely in the repulse of an attack 
—in other words, in the avoidance of defeat. Not 
a foot of ground, and nothing save the barren result 


aur canons,” and expressed his anxiety to maintain 


the existing concert of the European Powers. In 
a conference of the French, Cerman, Italian, 
Austrian, and British ambaseadors at Prince Gort- 
chakoff's, the latter announced that the Porte had 
decided to attack Montenegro, and urged that no 
time should be lost in giving due warning to the 
Government of the danger of this course. This 
intention is, however, disavowed by the Porte, and 
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on the 26th Prince Gortchakoff expressed his con- 
viction that negotiations cannot be carried out on 
the basis of the Andrassy note. Communications 
pass between the French and English Tyo 
Offices to the effect that Mon should 
called on to observe a strict neutrality. Further 
despatches as to the attitude of Montenegro follow. 
On May 10, Sir H. Elliot telegraphs that the pre- 
sence of a equadron at Besika Bay would greatly 
contribute to the security of the Christians, and on 
the llth he states that the Eogli-h residents at 
— urge the presence of ships of war 
there, which request he gave them no reason to 
expect would be complied with. Orders, however, 
were given for a second gunboat to proceed to Con- 
stantinople, the stipulations of the treaty of 1841 
being carefully observed, and other vessels are 
ordered to Besika Bay. Lord A. Loftas reports 
conversations with Prince Gortchakoff, and Lord 
Derby communicates the result of con versstions 
with the Russian, Austrian, and German ambassadors 
in London. Finally, on May 19 Lord Derby writes 
to Lord Odo Russell, explaining the reasons which 
induce the Goveroment to decline acoeding to the 
Berlin Memorandum, as follows :— 


The proposals entered in the memorandum are 
directed to pressing upon the Porte the establishment 
of an armistice for two months, with a view to direct 
negotiations between the Porte and the delegates of the 
insurgents on the basis of the wishes which the latter 
have expressed, and which havo been thought fit to 
serve as points of departure from discussion. In the 
first place, it appears to Her Majesty's Government 
that they would not be justified in insiating upon the 

—— to an armistice without kno 
whetbor the military situation admitted of ita being 
established without prejudice to the Turkish Goveru. 
ment, and without rendering necessary the exercise of 
greater efforts on the renewal of the cam and a 
consequent prolongation of the struggle. oreover, 
the faithful observance of the armistice by both sires 
would have to be secured, since the Porte could not be 
well called upon to suspend operations against the in- 
surgents while the insurrection was receiving support 
from Servia and Montenegro, and the insurgents were 
strengthening their position, recruiting their forves, 
and oMainiog arms and supplies. The mere fact of the 
insurrection remaining unsu would be likely to 
give it additional vitality, and the result of an armis- 

ce might therefore be to lead to u ay gen of any 
demands which the Porte might fairly be expected to 
concede, and thus binder rather than advance the pro- 
of pacification. At thesame time Her Majesty's 
ment would not advise the Porte against acced- 
gq to an armistice should the Turkish Government 
consider that the political and military position 44 
mitted of it, and its result would be likely to be benefi- 
cial, although in view of the objestions which I have 
mentioned and others of a similar charneter, which will 
reaily ocour dy excellency, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment do sot f —— io recommending it to the 
Porte, still less in ore wees its acceptance. In m 
despatch of the 15th inst. I have informed your excel- 
lency of some of the objections which I stated to Count 
Munster had occurred to me N to the five 
ts which were proposed asa for negotiatios 
ween the Porte and the insurgents. A further con- 
sideration of the bas not led to any 
modification of the opivion. I then expressed Her 
Majesty's Government's doubt whether the Porte has 
the means of providiog for the reconstruction of the 
houses and churehes of the insurgents, or of finding 
subsivtence for the returning refugees. If Her Majesty's 
Government are tly informed, the cust would 
very heavy, and the has not the requisite funds at 
its disposa!. The distribut'on of relief a such a com- 
mission as is contemplated would be little better than 
a system of indiscriminate 45 It would pro- 
bably be beyond the power of the Porte to adopt, and, 
would prove utterly demoralising to any 
country. Majesty's Government do not mean to 
say that the Porte would not be wise iu affording any 
practicable facilities and ioducements for the returo 
of the lation who have quitted, or been driven 
from, homes owing to the insurrection, but they 
do not consider that they can urge upon the Porte to 
undertake engagements the observance of which would 
be beyond its power. The concentration of Turkish 
in certain places would be delivering up the 
w anarchy, partioularly when the insur- 
nullity, 
wield te 


pervi- 
impossi 
of the Porte oy A 
ent with 


arms. The consular su 


nts would accept any terms of pacification from the 
Porte in the faco of the declaration, that if the insur- 
rection continue! after the armistice the Puwers would 
intervene further. Regarded in this light, the proposal 
of an armistice seems to Her Majesty's Government to 
be illusory. : 
In a subsequent despatch on the same day to Lord 
Odo Russell, Lord Derby says :— 

Her Majesty's Government would have readily ac- 
cepted the proposals had they to them to 

urd a feasible plan for the pacification of the bur - 
gent «listricts, bat they cannot accept, for the mere 
sake of a rance, a coucerte:! scheme, in the 
tion of which they had not been consulted, and which 


they do not believe calculated to effect the object with 
which it has been framed. 


Following this was a despatch to Sir H. Elliot. i 
which 1 Derby says — * 


The Government have, siboe the outbreak of the in- 
surrection, de ted the diplomatic intervention of 
other Powers in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire, and 
caunct joiu the other Powers, since they teel that they 
cannot conscientiously advise the Porte to accept con- 
ditions which they cannot recommend as politic or 
feasible. They cannot conceal from themselves that 
the gravity of the situation bas aricen in a great mea 


sure from the weakness and spatby of the Porte in 
dealing with the insurrection in the earlier stages, and 
from want of confidence in Turkish statesmanship 
and powers of Government shown by the state of 
financial, military, and administrative collapse ioto 
which the country bas been allowed to fall; and all 
that oan be done by the Eoglish Government is to give 
such friendly counsel as circumstances may require. 
They cannot control events, to which the neglect of 
ordinary principles of good Government may expose tho 
Turkish Empire. 

On the 20th May Lord Odo Rassell reports Prince 
Bismarck's conviction that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will not encourage the Turkish Govern. 
ment to oppose the combined efforts of the Powers 
for a y pacification. Then, on the 21st May, 
Rasched Pasha gives the views of the Turkish 
Government on the Berlin proposals. Oa May 24rd 
Mr. Adams reports that the Dac Decazes expressed 
extreme anxiety that Her Majesty's Goverament 
might find it possible to reconsider their decision, 
and that by acceding to an armistice, however 
short, some common ground might be found which 
would lead to a concert of the six Powers. 
Lord Derby then expressed his regret at not being 
able to act in concert with France. The deposition 
of the Sultan on the 30th of May put a new com- 
lexion on affairs. Lord Derby instructs Sir H. 

lliot to be watchful as to proposals for bringing 
fleets to Constantinople, and to inform the Govern- 
ment at once if such a proposal be mooted. Sir H. 
Elliot recommended the Porte to receive the Berlin 
proposals in a conciliatory spirit, and further not to 
employ Bashi-Bazenks. This the Porte declined, 
but consented not to use Circassians as irregulars. 
On June 16th Lord Derby telegraphed to Consul- 
General White to act in concert with the Austrian 
Consul in recommending a more peaceful policy to 


Sir A. Buchanan that the Powers have agreed 


to postpone action on the Berlin proposa's, 
and again counsels moderation at grade. 
On June 10th Lord Derby learned that 


the Emperor of Russia had warned the 
Prince of Servia that if, contrary to advice, 
he involved himself in a war with Turkey, not only 
had he no national assistance to expect from Russia, 
but that moral support and sympathy would equally 
be withheld. On June 14 Prioce Gortobakoff gives 
the views of the Russian Government in Turkish 
affairs. The Emperor of Russia desired to main- 
tain the political séatus quo by a genuine improve- 
ment in the lot of the Christian populations, and 
this appeared to the Russian Government to be an 
indispensable condition of the existence of the 
Ottoman Empire. On June 27 Sir Henry Elliot 
3 having suggested to the Turkish Ambas- 
sador that a slight rectification of frontier might be 
me to the Prince of Monten if he exerted 
is inflaence to put an end to the insurrection. 
Lord Derby wrote to Count Schouvaloff on June 
= answer to the Russian proposals. Lord Derby 
It might not be too late for the Powers, and especial! 
for the Government, to ane further effort 
to induce Prince Milan to abandon his policy of aggres- 
sion. It was desirable that the Servian Government 
should be informed that if they attempted to seoure 
territorial aggrandisement under the pretext of Slavonic 
— they must not expect to be protected from 
consequences of such failure and defeat. 
The whole of the correspondence in reference to the 
Bulgarian atrocities is given, but there is nothing 
beyond what has already been made public in the 
statements of the Prime Minister. 


— 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


King Alfonso, it is reported, is about to go to 
Santander to meet the ex-Queen Isabella. 

The Spanish Congress has voted the bill suppres- 
sing the Fueros in Biscay. The Senate has approved 
the budget. 

The wheat harvest in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Galicia, and Huogary promises this year to be con- 
siderably above the average. 

The King of Barmah is about to erect a new cot- 
ton mill of 20,000 spindles, to be carried out by an 
Englishman at a cost of 40,000/ 

he Morning Post says that the delay in the cere- 
mony which is equivalent to the coronation of the 
Sultan, is because His Majesty wishes at the same 
time to promulgate the new constitution and 
reforms. 

The German Emperor left Salzburg on Friday for 
Gastein. On taking leave the Emperors kissed 
— other three times and shook hands most cor- 

ially. 

The Greek Cabinet is preparing to enter a pro- 
test should the Porte carry out its intention of 
establishing a settlement of 70,000 Circassians near 
the Greek frontier. 

The Duc Decazes bas been raised to the rank of 


Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. The news- 
— ard this distinction as a special mark of 

arshal Mac Mahon's confidence in the. Minister for 
Fore gu Affairs. 


An attempt to grapple the injured submarine 
cable between Port Darwin and Jane has failed, and 
a movement is in progress in New South Wales for 
laying a new one by another route, which it is 
intended to subsidise by the Australian Culonies. 


Tux Drovert,IN France.—Galignani states 
| that the great drought which has prevailed for 
some days has doue some mischief to the cereals. 
In the valleys of the Seine and Eure the 


which had been announced to be superb are partiell 


hurned up; the grain has not filled, it bat hardened. 


This applies to the auf umn-sowu wheat ; that ag 
in the ground in the spring has not suffered so far. 
At the present moment the country districts offer 
a magnificent aspect; the harvest is general, 
sheaves of grain cover the ground, and farmers are 
hastening to have them stacked. 

THe New Loan ror THE City oF Paris is for 
5,000,000/. sterling, and is divided into 201 bonds, 
the issue price of which is 18“. 12s., bearing inte- 
rest at the rate of about 4} per cent. On Saturday 
the subscriptions were opened. As early as Fri- 
day evening hundreds of people took up thei i- 
tions before the different offices, ing the night 
on the pavement, to be the next morning at the 
head of the queue of subscribers. The subscription 
— off very quietly. Paris alone has subscribed 
orty times the amoant, and the country ten timer, 
so that without the foreign subscriptions, the 
amount of which is not yet known, the loan has 
already been subscribed tifty times over. 

GeneRAL CIALpDINI, the new Italian ambassador, 
was received on Saturday at the Elysdée in public 
audience by the President of the Republic, to 
present his credentialaa The Duc Decazes was 
present. General Cialdini, in his address to the 
President, expressed bis pleasure at being brought 
into official relations with the Marshal, for whom 
he had felt so lively an admiration at the tower of 


| 


Prince Milan. On June 7th Lord Derby informs | 


Malakoff, and to whom he had vowed gratitude on 
the field of Magenta. The President said these 
recollections moved him; they brought back to 
him a time of glorious vo once in arms, when 
he had known the King of Italy and had appreciated 
his brilliant valour on the field of battle. He would 
do bis utmost to aid the ambassador in sustaining 
the friendly feeling that was so necessary for the 
interests of the two countries. 

Present Aspecr oF ConsTaNTiIvopite.— The 
Paris correspondent of the Pall Mali Gazette writes: 
—*‘* A letter received here from Constantinople, and 
written by a person exceedingly well informed, says 
that the city is more than ever assuming a warlike 
aspect, and that the pavement re-echoes the sound 
of -carriages and baggege-wagons passing 
through the streets, the large Hungarian horses 
which draw them being the gift of pashas or rich 
functionaries. Masses of vulunteers pass along the 
streets singing to the sound of music. These volun- 
teers are for the most part fine fellows who mu t 
have suffered in the country from poverty, but who 
will soon recover on joining their regiments, The 
volunteers belong to all classes and all creeds who 
come to re arms and necessaries ; and upon 
this motley crowd a sun comes down capable of 
cooking eggs in three mioutes. On the 10th no 
fewer 15,000 volunteers had inscribed their 
names, and among these a large number of Softas 
and pereons of note—Izset Bey, for exam 


grand- 
n of Fuad Pasha aod son-in-law oF tts late 


Mustaphs Fazy! Pasha (the great chief of the young 
Turkish party). The volunteers comprise about 
3,200 Armemans and 850 Greeks. e note also 
the eldest son of Bib Doda Bey, one of the Catholic 
descendants of Scander Bey. It is said thatall the 
Catholic tribes in Albania and a number of the 
Orthodox Albanians in the provinces are offering 
their services to the Porte, which accepts them. In 
addition to this the chiefs of the Christian commnni- 
ties in stantinople, and particularly the 
Armenian Patriarch, bave proposed to the Govern- 
ment to organise a national guard at their own 
expense, so that the War Minister may be able to 
seni the zsptichs to the frontier. This initiative 
on the part of the Christians t) serve the Sultan is 
most remarkable, and will probably lead to an ex- 
tension of military service to all the non-Mussul- 
mans ; for once the Christians have a musket they 
will probably keep it, and this will bring about 
equality of rights and recognition of a common 
country, &c.” , 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


The following is the list of the candidates who 
assed — honours at the June Matriculation 
— on :— 


1, John Chambers, Liverpool Institute; 2. 
James Dixon Pennington, Owens College; 3. 
Theodore Beck, Oliver's Mount School, Scar- 
borough; 4 Alfred Ernest Steinthal, Owens 
College ; 5. Dugald Sutherland MacColl, University 
College School; 6. John William Graham, 
Flounders College; William Dewar. private 
study; »Arthur William Ward. Woodhouse 
Grove School and Wesley College; *John 
Alexander Peil, Liverpool Institute; 10. »Arthur 
David Davies, Congregational School, Lewisham ; 
* Alfred Hughes, Maochester Grammar School and 
Owens College; Ebenezer Leigb, Liverpool 
Iastitute; Arthur Al on Whitehead, Owens 
College; William Patrick Whitaker, Stonyhurst 
College; 15. Arthur Heory Mason, Amersham 
Hall School; *Edgar George Anthony Blount, 
Stonyhurst College; *Richard Talbot Cantilon, 
Oratory School, Birmiogbam; John Walton 
Capstick, Flounders College; Cornelius William 
Poole, St. Cuthbert’s College, Usbaw; 20. 
John Willot, Chancery-lane School, Ard wick: 
Alfred Barker, Borough-road Training Col- 
lege and private study; “Frederic Morti- 


1. Exhibition of 80“. per annum for two years. 
. Exhibition of 20d. per annum for two years. 


2 

3. Exhibition of 15/. por annum for two years, 

4. Prize of 102. 

5. Prize of 51. 

6. Prize of 5/. 

: Obtained the namber of marks qualifying for a 
prize, 1 
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mer You : 


Cheltenham and private 
tuition ; 


Co Tallamore ; James Gruady Kidsdale, 
New wood School; 25, Compton Theodore 
Galton, mont College; Robert Leonard, 
Kensington School and private tuition ; 

Defries, University College School; *Andrew 
Flynn, St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; *Frederick 
Higgin, private tuition and study, and *Sidoey 
Harris Cox Martin, Belmont House, Twickenham 
equal; 31, „Stuart Davidson, University College 
School; *Richard Basil Morley, private study and 
tuition, and William Arthur Plant, Surrey County 
School, — ; Robert Travers Hereford, Chorlton 
High School and Owens College ; Charles 
Southall, Friends’ School, Vork; Alf Harker, 


Clewer House, Windsor ; Bernard Hoff. 
meister, m College ; Edwin nard Adency, 
Classical School, Reigate, and St. Bartholomew ; 


William Henry Somervell, Grove House, Totten- 
ham; 40, Reginald William Scully, St. Cuthbert s 
college, Ushaw ; David Buchanan, private study ; 
Joseph Patrick Crowley, St. Stanislaus College, 
Tullamore; Thomas Gallon, Owens College; 
Oswald James Currie, Mission School, Blackheath, 
and University College School, and Arthur Henry 
Worthington, Rev. D. Davis's School, Lancaster, 
and Owens College, equal; 46, Charles Hardman 
Grafton, Stonyhurst College; William Dawson 
Ridley, University College School; Ralph 
Percy Ashton, Uppi m School and Owens 
College; Edwin ord, University College 
School; John David M Glure, Holly Mount College, 
Tottiogton, and Alonso Paul dybrandt, Stony- 
hurat equal; Willem Evans, Inde t 
College, Taunton, and Vincent Thomas Marché, 
a study and tuition, equal; 54, Arthur 

chheim, City of London School and private 
study ; Frederick Herbert Lane, E College ; 
Augustin Henry ill, St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw; Edward Aloysius Carroll, St. Francis 
Xavier's College, Liverpool; Rupert Mason, Owens 
College; 50, Joseph Priestly, Manchester Grammar 
School and Owens ; John Williams Batter- 


ham, North London iate School and private 
study, and Oliver Eaton Ciggleawick 


; John Waghorn 

Webb Weg rn, private study; James Callan, 
iverpool, and private study, 

and John Francis Sharkey Hughes, Stonyhurst 


vans, 


ity School ; William James Wright, 
ivate study; Charles Probart Whitaker, St. 
therine r David Williams, Pres- 
byterian College, en; Henry Lewis Bel- 
lasis, . hool, Birmingham ; Thos. Owens, 
University nad of Wales, and George Fisher 
Williams, St. Peter’s School, Wolverhampton, and 
Oheltenham Training College, equal; 76, Joseph 
Bernard Cabill, Stonyhurst 1 George 
Gretton, Beaumont College; Willi Ross, Clon- 
ves Wood „Clare; Clifford Grimshaw, 
odes House and Owens and Croot Stone, 
— study and tuition, equal; 81, Edward 
urner Hayle, Owens ; George Payne, pri- 
vate study, and Frank worthy itmore, 
King’s College School, equal. 


Epitome of Hels, 


The 2 and Court are 
Osborne for Balmoral about the middle of August. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by the = and Queen of the Hellenes, visited the 

a 


“to leave 


Crystal ace on Wednesday afternoon, and 
received a hearty welcome from an assemb 
numbering upwards of fifteen thousand. A number 
of, distinguished persons had been invited to meet 
the royal party. A specially attractive programme 
had been arranged for the occasion, e Prince 
and Princess an arrived towards the conclu- 
sion of the concert in the central transept, and 
were loudly cheered, while the orchestra played in 
succession the national anthem, the Greek 
national hymn, and God bless the Prince of 
Wales,” the chorus singing the words of the song. 
The royal party then witnessed from a balcony the 
outdoor performances of Mr. Myers’s hippodrome, 
and these were followed by an indoor performance 
in the centre transept. The Prince of Wales after- 
wards entertained at dinner about seventy guests, 
including the chairman, vice-chairman, and secre- 
tary of the Crystal Palace, and the fete concluded 
with a grand display of fireworks and illumination 
of the fountains and grounds. The number of 
persons present at the fete was 15,360. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have gone to 
Goodwood, and are the guests of the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond during the race week. 

On Saturday 1 King and Queen of the 
Hellenes left London by the South-Eastern Rail - 
way for Dover, en route for Brussels by way of 
Ostend. They were accompanied to Dover by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The Emperor and Empress of Brazil arrived at 
Liverpool on Saturday from New York, and 
afterwards took the steamer to Ostend. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that unless Mr. Disraeli’s health 
should improve he is not likely to lead the House 
of Commons after the present session. In that 
case he will not, the correspondent understands, 


‘sixty-four years of 
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refuse a peerage ; and the leadership in the Lower 
House will devolve open Sir Stafford Northcote 
On Monday morning the 


Wales from India. The civic party left Waterloo- 
station for Portamouth at five minutes to nine, and 
on arriving there were conveyed to Osborne in the 
Admiralty yacht Fire Queen. The Queen received 
the deputation about one o'clock, and the party 
returned to town about seven o'clock. 

It is stated that, before the of Parlia- 
ment, the Prime Minister recommend Her 
Majesty to raise several members of the House of 
Commons to seats in the Lords, A number of 
other members will receive the honour of baronetcy, 
including Mr. Cécil Raikes, the Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

It is stated that the Duke of Marlborough is to 
ooeed the Duke 6f Abercorn as Lord-Lieutenant 
o. Ireland. 

Mr. William Quartermaine East has been elected 
one of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, in the 
room of — eee who has a 
to accept the oo © present . e has 

inted Dr. Morley Punshon as bia chaplain. 

r. Lowe presided at the annual distribution of 
prizes to the successful students at the middle-c ass 
schools in Cowper-street on Thursday. The right 
hon. gentleman rejoiced to see that the council 
not depend on their own examination to weigh the 
success that had been realised by the pupils as 
they had wisely submitted to the London Univer- 
sity the work which had been done by the students. 
Congratulating the council on the results which 
had attended their work, he maintained that it was 
now the privilege and the duty of ta so to 
regulate the education of their chil that their 
success in after life should not be marred by any 
— in their youth. 

death is announced of Sir Percy Barrell, 
member for New Shoreham. The deceased was 
It is said that either Mr. 
Walter Burrell, his brother, or Mr. Robert Loder, 
will be the Conservative i The late 
member was a Conservative. 

It has been decided that the Social Science Con- 
gress shall be o at Liverpool on October 10, 
continuing until the 17th of that month. 

A deputation on Friday waited 2 Mr. Cross, 
and urged upon the Government necessity of 
ing the Vivisection Bill in its present 
e Home Secretary assured his hearers that 
matter should receive his best consideration, and 
he m4 no doubt 12 Parliament would deal with 

it with justice and impartiality. 

Mr. J. Gerstenberg, a banker and a member of 
the London Stock Exchange, when crossing to 
Dover on Thursday on the mail- 

t Marie Henriette, was observed og down 
into the engine-room. Suddenly he disappeared, 
having fallen below. When picked up he was quite 
dead, his neck being dislocated. 

A 8 ex pion So. the Sapien is bein 
organ a num n gentlemen, an 
it is e ed chat a 222 forty and 
fifty will be made up. here sportamen go, 
n of a less sap — character soon 
ollow, and no doubt before long Mr. Cook or Mr. 
Gaze will be advertising excursion parties. 

8 2 of — Select nals Se 

ter Fisheries have agreed to report ey have 
come to the conclusion that the supply of oysters 
on the British coasts is decreasing, attribu 
this to over dredging, they recommend a 
close-time, extending from May 1 to September 1. 
A number of other suggestions are made, which, it 
is thought, will tend materially to increase the 
supply of the fisheries. 

e Times says that although the Admiralty 
have selected the plan of Dr. Rutherford, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, for raising the V out of 
130 other schemes submitted, there 22 pro- 
bability of their seeking to dispose of the ship as 
she lies by private sale. 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., who presided at a meeting 
of Pawson and Company (Limited) last week, gave 
it as his opinion that at present 2,000,000/. per 
week less were paid in throughout the 
country than at the end of 1873. In the coal and 
iron trades wages had fallen fifty per cent. below 
the rates then current. 

Sir E. Watkin, M.P., in addressing the share- 
holders of the South-Eastern Railway, at the half- 
yearly meeting on Thursday, | ed that the 
difference between a fine week and a wet one was 
about 3000“ to the company. Now they had 
got fine weather they would . to prosper, but 
they must recollect what a succession of wintry 
weather they had had. During the last half-year 
there had been no less than seventy- nine wet days, 
and on seventy-seven of them the thermometer at 
four feet from the ground registered forty-five 
degrees Fabrenheit. Under such circumstances 
they could not expect full pleasure trains. 

be drought in Ireland is becoming serious. The 

stures have in many places been burnt up. 

In pe | baer a gentleman who farms about 2,000 
acres 0 d last week had to cut down a large 
field of oats to feed his cattle owing to a scarcity of 


grass. 
A deputation waited on Friday upon the Earl of 
Carnarvon at the Colonial Office, to ask for the 
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recall of Mr. Pope Hennessy, Governor of Bar- 
badoes, Tn reply to the statements of the deputa- 
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iss Thompson has 
and has — mili for sacred art, is, we 
believe, anything but correct. Miss Thompson 
could not turn Roman Catholic, being such already ; 
and she is now engaged upon a picture of the battle 
of Inkerman.” 

The Religious Tract Society have 1 
for early publication an illustrated on Ame- 
rica, by the Rev. Dr. Manning; Jewish Life in 
the Time of Our Lord,” by the Rev. Dr. Eders- 
heim; a ‘‘Commentary on Ruth,” by the Rev. 
Samuel Cox; a volume of ‘* Sermons, Canon 
Garbett; and Life in the Southern : 0 
Record of Twenty-two Years’ Residence,” by the 
Rev. W. Wyatt Gill. | 

Royat Acapemy or Music.—A serenade for 
four voices, by Mr. J. 8. Curwen, was selected by 
Dr. Macfarren for performance at the fortnightly 
mee of professors and students on Thursday 
last. At the recent distribution of a bronze 
medal was awarded to Mr. Arnold Kennedy, of 


Stepney, for pianoforte 
ames Vernam t, a son of the 
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BOARD, &., IN LONDON AT MR. & MRS. BURR’S, 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining-rooms, Bathroom, 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
various parts of London free of charge. 


ves his door several times 


„ and numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S 
y (Sundays excepted) to convey visitors to 


NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


At the lest Cambridge Local Examinstion a candidate 
from th.s school was placed fourth among the seniors in 


French, one was placed first among the juniors in Z , 
24th in Religious Knowledge, 43rd in Eoptish, and — 


was 8th in and 39:h in English, 
Midsummer 
ceptors. Twelve Prizes g.ven by the Council, Six are this 
summer taken by Pupils of this School, vis. :— 
Ist, General Preficiency 
let Mathematics 
Ist Natural Science 
2nd General Proficiency. 
2ud Natural Science. 
2nd Classics. 
Next Term will begin on September 2). 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Mr. JOHN 


STEWART. 
ae a HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
Rev. J. DIXON, Principal. 


English and Mathematics............... Rev. J. W. Monns. 
Classics and Modern Languages.....Rev. T. W. Mars, 
Chem 4 Natural Philosophy... Rev. 4. “ag tt 

i and Natura „Rev. A. M. Datryrm- 

PUY = a rus, M. A., (Edin. U.) 
Drawing in all branches G. Grirrin FILKine, 

S. 
11 T. Troman, ESG, (Mus. 
Bac., Oxon.) 
Miss Woop. 


HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOO 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMB 
ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 

Principals—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and the 
This School i whlaked we the — System i 
is s esta on t n 
furtherance of the principles for the higher education of 
women 


The training, moral, mental, and physical, is thorough 
p tym F graded, Salk tf undae the widen 
con gr there. e il nn 
Each class meets in a separate room, a laboratory 
tudents are practically 


English, which are taught in a manner both efficient and 
interesting. 

The Principals having resided for some time abroad are 
enabled *o ensure to the pupils the practical acquirement of 
the Continental languages. 

Unuenal interest is attached to the study of Music by the 
combination of the Theory with the Practice, and by atten- 
tion to rhythm. a 

References to well-known Congregational ministers and 
gentiemen. 

For Prospectuses and names of referees, apply to the 
Principals. 


NUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


Paincirpaue—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 


h Literature „„ Mrs. C. L. BaALrour. 
* ... Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll. 

French Language oe — — 
German Language „ Dr. Guunen. 
Italian * „ Prof. Feaaxsro, LL.D. 
Ancient Modern History Dr, Kuens, Dulwich Coll 
English Language . G. E. West, Eeg. 
Physical Geography... „ Prof. Hvuanes, King’s Coll. 
Music Theory, &c. „ Joux BLOCKLEY, 
— — si Prot . Al. Menz, King? Coll. 

ing „ Prof. W. H. Moxx, Co 
— and Pajnti „ E. C. Mires, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8 


Terms add Particulars on application to Tus PRINCITALs. 


EDFORD COUNTY SCHOOL COMPANY 
(Limited.) 
CLairman—EARL COWPER, K. G. 

Vice Cbairman— Ma. SAMUEL WHITBREAD, M. P. 
Head Master of the School — C. W. BOURNE, Mu. A., 
Cantab., late Senior Mathematical Master at 
Mar'borough Co lege. 

Aunual Fee £36 or £12 per Term ( nelusive). 

The Next Term will commence on September 6th, 1876 
(inclusive). 

Apply to Secretary, Mr. M. Sharman, Solicitor, Bedford, 


TELLA HOUSE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
DARIMOUTU PARK H:iLL, N 
Principal Miss SUTTON, 

Pupils prepared for Oxford, Cembridge, and College of 
Preceptors’ Examinations, Sixty-eight Candidates have been 
sevut in at various times to the above Examinations, fifty-four 
of whom have been successful, VACANCIES for One or 
Two BOARDERS. 

Fees (including Hoard Le), 35 to 45 Guineas per annum. 


1 HILL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

‘The approaching SESSION of this College will commence 
10 SEPTEMBER NEXT. Two hxlubitions of the 1espective 
value of £40 and £30 per aunum, tenable tor two years, are 
open for ccmpetition to Students ter the Congregational 

mistry. Applecation for admission should be made with- 
out del y to the Principal, the Rev. Dr. Simon, at the 
Party * or — Ben, — the Rev. F. Stepheus, Birch- 

„ Birmivgham, from whom all requisite j 
be abteined 4 juleite infurmapion can 


A LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 
‘pear Coventry, Established 1848, T 5 
F. G. S., Director. A Pestslosgian Sohoal ter Little ton” 


xamination of the Royal College of Pre- 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST HILL, S. E. 


The Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR RECEIVES 1—＋ 


The WINTER TERM will commence rr. 21. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, EO. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT (Mary, 1876). 
2,154 Policies issued for ... 1 an 
New Annual Income ,' a 
21,151 Policies in force for ... 


| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


„ We beg to inform one or two subscribers who 
have made inquiries, that The Parish in History 
quoted in the letters of A High-Church Rector,” may 
be obtained of the Church Printing Company, 18, Bur- 
leigh-street, Strand. 


Che Honconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1876. 


SUMMARY. 


Amip the crowd of loosely-worded.and con- 
tradictory telegrams that flow in from Constan- 
tinople and Belgrade, it is more manifest than 
ever that the Servians are losing ground, beaten 
back by superior numbers, though fighting 
gallantly. Their two principal army corps, 
under Leschjanin aud Tchernayeff, numbering 
together between 70,000 and 80,000 men, 
received a great check, with heavy losses, in the 


54.950 battles of the 18th, 19th, and 20th of July on 


by * 
Amount of Accumulated Fund sen — 98a 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 21 years, 1} per cent. per 


annum. 
Mutuel Entrants in 1876 participate in the Eighth Division 
of profits. 


ENERAL e COMPANY, 
AD. , 
Chief Office, 62, King Willam-street, London, E. C. 
Capital fully subscribed, C 1,000,000 sterling. Empowered 


by special Acts of Parliament. 
RESULTS of 1875. 
New Life Policies issued ................... 1,143 
Assuring the um h 
Producing in New Annual Premiums ... £12,038 
Total Income of the yee r £173,624 


_ The funds in hand amount to seven times the 
ine me. 


annual life 


The ing are examples of the Bonuses declared at the 
last division of profits, in 1873 :— 
. Bonus , Bonus 
Amount Premium Amount Premium 
to added to 
£1,200 £131 £70 £500 £52 £29 
1,000 102 55 150 15 9 
600 61 37 100 5 2 


Copies of the Directors’ Report, Statutory Accounts, Pro- 
Irrer ion at 
the H Office, as above, or at the Branch and 


Agencies in the principal cities and towns, 
G E SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. _ 
SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1845. 
LIFE ASSURANCE in every branch. 
ADVANCES to ASSURERS in ENGLAND. 
ENDOW MENTS for EDUCATION or a GIVEN AGE. 
Offices: 48, St, James’s Street, S. W.; and 
122, Cannon Street, City. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 

The Faculty — it 2 * a 

pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfect! 

digestible beverage for Breakfast, , or 8 , | 
invaluable for Invalids and Children. * 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 

Being without , Spice, or other admixture, it suits all 

palates, henge th ot ellexaten, ond is four times the strength 

of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., aad 

tn reality cheaper. 

Made instentaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonfal to a 
Breaktast wd costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoatiner à la Vanille is the most delicate, digestible, and 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 21 when richer chocolate 

is pro: 
In tin packets at Js. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charitable institutions on Special Terms by 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 
TERS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Nonconréramist is supphed Post-tree on the 
ing terms :— 


Caspit.—Anseally, 24s.; Halt-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 


tory 6s. 
meer mer 4 „21s. 8 
USTRALIA.— , subscription, 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; vie Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d. 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
that may be 


necessary. ; 
. 7 to state that in future a Notice will 
pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 

b d 


T0 ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tax NoncONPOoRMIGT are 


as follows: 
e 10 
For Situations Wanted, five ines 2 0 
„ Wanting Servants, ee... 2 0 


Servants, &c. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaver Paos.—An extra charge of 2s, 6d. for every tin 
lines or under. 
Ali Reduction made on a Series for Educational ard 
all other Advertisements, 


Tun Nonpowrogmist is registered for transmission 


350,628 
587 | the Timok line. 


The tide of battle has been 
rolled back to the frontier, and the Servians 
have called out their third and last reserves to 
resist the ocoupation of their territory by the 
successful Turks; whose most able general, 
Mehemet Ali Pasha, a naturalised Prussian, 
has quite outmanwuvred General Tchernayeff. 
It will be seen from an extract given elsewhere 
that at Constantinople the conflict is coming to 
be looked upon as a religious war, and that 
Moslem fanaticism is reaching a dangerous 
pitch. The Mon ns have not proved very 
sarviceable allies to the Servians. have 
overrun Herzegovina, but have not been able to 
take Mostar, and, according to a late telegram, 
Mukhtar Pasha has gained a victory over Prince 
Nikita near that capital. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to find a statement from Berlin that 
negociations for the arran t of an armistice 
are going on between the Powers. 

This intervention will — be precipi- 
tated by — * deta oy tees becom - 
ing famili urope, as ; 
atrocities in Bulgaria, and which 
Mr. Di i's official ons cannot explain 
away. It was, no doubt, the strong feeling pro- 
duced by these barbarities that induced the 
Emperor Alexander, on receiving the new 


T Ambassador at St. Petersburg on 
Saturday, to address him in which is 
said to have affected His Excel- 


lency. The correspondent of the Daily News 
at Constantinople, who was the first to reveal 
the nature of these barbarities, says that his 
information has been more than confirmed in 
various directions. He gives the names of 
thirty-two in one district, and of nine 
villages in another, that have been pillaged and 
burnt; the peasants being massacred, or 
driven off to the forests, by. the bashi-Batouke, 
the horde of sa who were deliberately let 


them by the Porte. Nor have these 
outrages yet . 


slavery. — it is a revolting thing that 
England should, by keeping an — * fleet 
in ika Bay, abet with her moral influence 
the Turkish rulers, who are clearly responsible 
for these brutalities. 

The close of the Parliamentary session seems 
to be as distant as ever. On Thursday the 
Prime Minister announced the first ‘‘ massacre 
of the innocents.” It was so small including 
only the Valuation Bill, the Highways Bill, the 
Scotch Poor-Law Bill, the Scotch Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, and tbe Patent Law Amendment 
Bill— hon. members laughed when he 
stopped. Of course this js only an instalment. 
Since Thursday last public business has made 
very slow advance, owing to the sudden sur- 
render of the Government to those reactio 
followers whom they had heretofore resisted. 
Somehow or other, Liberals swallowed, though 
with a wry face, the day industrial school 
scheme of Lord Sandon, and even the substi- 
tute for the old 13th clause, which will enable 
poor denominational schools to be carried on 
without local subscriptions; but when it came 
to the ready acceptance by his lordship of Mr. 
Pell’s new clause enabling school which 
have no schools of their own to dissolve, the 
opposition developed into at 


this pa re Ay K. Act of 1870. 
The exci tof Friday became white heat on 


Monday, and it is curious to observe how one, 
) | J 
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and then ancthér, sioderate Liberal bas dis- 


covered the danger of schools supported mainly 
lic bein i to denomina- 


a spiri 
moved about a fortnight ago breathes in many 
of the speeches from the front Opposition bench. 
We have disoussed the whole question below 
but may here state that remai 
staunch to Mr. Pell, and in the small hours of 
yesterday morning his clause was carried by a 
majority of 81 (221 to 140), But the clause 
is not yet disposed of, though the whole sitting 
yestenlag was spent over it. 

The result of these pri tracted debates must 
be another and a „massacre, unless 
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— — * 


present . Affairs have proceeded very 
much as those on the spot had pretty confidently 
anticipated. As early as February last, it was 
preparations which she made that purpose 
were extensive; the motives known to influence 
her were powerful; she gave fs at once 
of sym y with the insurgents, and of her 
ambition to enlarge her own ers. Turkey 
fall her attack. Great efforts were 

e by all the Powers to restrain her, 


himself compelled to place hi 
or to lose his crown and, not impro 


the séssion is to be greatl oT i 
bably the two University Bills will ave to be | instiga 


sacrificed, and the Prisons Bill ned to 
next session, if 2 cont I. 
Disraeli and his colleagues are evidently of 
opinion that it is more important to give a new 
lease of life to denominational schools at the 
cost of the public—and a heavy cost it will be 
—than to reform our seats of learning, or 
promote uniformity of prison discipline. The 
country will, however, form its own opinion as 
to the declared reactionary tendencies of the 
present Tory Cabinet. 

Yesterday the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
six other bishops met several Nonconformists, 
at Lambeth Palace, to confer on the alleged 

es of irreligious thought in the present 

y. The tone of the meeting is described as 
hcpeful, and the Primate ex his sense 
of the usefulness of the meeting, and of the 
importance of Churchmen and Dissenters * 


an ty of better understanding 
e 

0 y 
from June, 1875, 
He is described as having had some remarkable 


adventures. 
The French Senate have thrown out the 


University Bill of the Government by All the 


majority of four, after an animated debate, in 
* . — 7 „ — de * 
an A a a Liberal) opposed the 
measure, which N su by M. Jules 
Simon, M. Waddin , and M. Dufaure. This 
defeat of the Ministry at first excited some 
sensation. But on second thoughts they did 
not resign, and the Minister of Public Instruo- 
tion is to reintroduce the bill next session. 
This decision of the Government was to a 


great 
extent influenced by a vote of the Chamber of | i 


de eee = (N the weer M. 
6 ac declared , 20 especially 
the of the Interior, bad abused the 
confidence of Marshal MacMahon. Thereu 


a member o nily proposed & vote of con- 
fidence in M. de Marcére, and requesting the 
Cabinet in appointing public functionaries 
not to the duties imposed on it by the 


decree rowing the Empire.” This was 
carried by 371 votes; the Bonapartists declining 
to vote. The recess will soon come, and before 
another session it may appear how the antago- 
nistic Chambers are to be reconciled. 


THE BLUE BOOK ON THE AFFAIRS OF 
TURKEY. 


THE diplomatic papers relating to the affairs 
of Turkey have been published. The volume 
consists of 376 pages, and contains 544 letters. 
It brings to the surface very little information 
that was not already known to the public 
through the correspondence of the Press. But 
that information it stamps with authenticity. 
We find nothing in this collection of despatches 
which ma y alters the case as presented 
the Foreign Secretary to the deputation head 
by Mr. 1 The hints then given by Lord 

rby of policy pursued by the British 
Cabinet are, of way Voge A ely expanded 
and illustrated by details. But the substance 
of them appears to have been most faithfully 
sketched on that occasion. There does not 
seem to us to have been any justification of the 
mysterious airs assumed by Mr. Disraeli. The 
country need not have been kept so long in 
uneasiness. As to the general drift of the 
policy adopted by Her Majesty's Government, 
no doubt, when it comes to be discussed in both 
Houses of Parliament it will be found open, on 
more than one side, to unfavourable criticism. 
But we do not anticipate, on the whole, a con- 
clusion which will shake the confidence either 
of Parliament or of the country in the pru- 
dence, sagacity, and patriotism of the noble 
Secretary of State for 4 og Affairs. 
The Blue Book exhibits to us a clear picture 


both of the ~~~ and t position 
of the case — key and her = and 
insurgent provinces from the beginning of the 


of the Sclavonic population than the designs of 
the Russian Government. At any rate, both 
Servia and Montenegro determined for them- 
selves the warlike course which they have 
taken, and no persuasions, no remonstrances on 
the part of their more powerful friends availed 
to move them from their purpose. 
The state of thin 140 
Ti 


eigh- 

to join. * * 2 
an y free to act; each 
knows that he has powerful well-wishers, but 
that the issue will n on his 
—1 Each has a well-founded conviction 
t he will not be suffered to perish ; for Con- 


1122 
ssing the subject 


was khown to this Government,” 
the Count, united action was im 
ever much otber 


Powers m 

Lord Derby doubted the possibili 

A unless the — prepared 

— Her rt. 8 not) 
use compulsion, as one 

in the — He thought the atre 1. should 


1 I. on until success should have 
declared i more or less decisively on one 


side or the other. Sup the i to 
pposing insurgen payers 


ts 
be victorious, they would probably acquire for 
themselves a position similar to that of Servia or 
Roumania—in other administrative au- 
tonomy. Supposing, on theotherhand, the Sultan 
should succeed in even partially re-establish- 
ing bis authority, the demands of the ins ts 
would be moderated, their confidence would have 
received a check, and they would probably 
acquiesce in some such arrangement as that 
made with the Oretans after the war of 1866-67. 
In either event the time would not be distant 
when the Powers might usefully and success- 
fully mediate. Prinoe Gortchakoff, on the part 
of deems it desirable to maintain the 
political status 
the lot of the 
0 reason, as an in 

the existence of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Emperor Alexander is known to desire the 
maintenance of rye nor has he been entirely 
efforts which he has made to 
He disclaims all desire or 
rpose litical or terri- 
torial integrity of the Turkish Empire. But 
he sees no hope for the lasting pacification of 
that Empire otherwise than by — its 
Obristian subjects in the revolted proviaces 
under such administrative provisions as may 
insure for them a fair measure of self-govern- 
ment; and this object, he thinks, might, would, 
and ought, to be exacted from the Porte, with- 
out any probable danger of war, by the con- 

current pressure of the guaranteering Powers. 
A few consular despatches, also one or two 
from Sir Henry Elliot, Her Majesty's Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, deal with the uestion 
of the reported atrocities in Bulgaria. pro- 
portion as the matter is inquired into the sub- 
s‘antial accuracy of the report sent home by the 
— 2 of the Daily News has been con- 
„and it becomes a matter of surprise that 
the diplomatic and consular ts of the 
British Government in Turkey not more 


taneous] d ful the matter to 
the Foreign Ofte, 8 


„how e bg ay capac 


| 


THE BLOCK IN OCOOMMITTEE. 


— a —4 ed ht —— 
reas na speed un ureday ni when 
Mr. Pell’s amendment afforded N illustra- 
tion of Che proverd, that there ane clevamatancss 
under which even a worm will turn. The firm- 
ness and patience with which the Liberal leaders 
resisted the ce of that amendment 
ection that, if the 
been shown in 


industrial schools, specious as the 

seems, has at least as many opponents as advo- 
cates, my philan ata who havo special 
experience of the neglected classes. It is note- 
worthy that the iden was for a long time before 
the School Board for London, and, after the 
moet careful examination, was 


parents for 

of their Bey or 18 * dlio * by 
permitting Idren to lodge o, it does 
away with the o conditions which 


disagreeab! 

have imposed some limit upon the practice; and, 
at the 2 1 with any * 

guaran m training v 
effectual. The necessity for such an innovation 
is not in the least proved by Miss 

ter’s experience, w amounts prett 

m to this that all poor be, nn willbe glad 
to * where oan a good 
A The case for ih ae he esta- 
blished, unless it can be shown that school 
boards have not sufficient means in their hands 
already for reaching the neglected classes, by a 
judicious use of compulsion, and the exi 
industrial sobools. is has never been proved. 
Indeed the police statistics of London, which 
diminution of juvenile 
to establish the oon . Again, 
while poses ans eee. ue to the 
benevolent promoters of ragged-Schools, it 
must be conceded that their experience so far 
s a question whether schools avowedly 
d — to a ory low class of 
chil from o do not tend to keep them 
in that class, instead of elevating them above it. 
The next important amendment introduced 
decidedly evil, tendency. ‘The increase of the 
. A 
ible grant to denominational schools, and 
removal of the condition that this graut 
should be met by a reasonable amount of volun- 
tary r openly the dan · 
gerous ciple sectarian may 


crime, 


managers 
use for own purposes the money of tax- 
and ts, without the irksome neces- 

sity of a supplementary subsoription list. The 
cost of conducting an elementary school is now 
reckoned at y-five shilling head. Of 
this, according to the amendment in question, 
obtained from the examination 


shameless surrender of the only pretext on 
which denominational schools can, with any 
honesty, be called voluntary at all. And it 
is an unconstitutional abandonment of the priu- 
ciple that public funds should be administered 
under public management. Of this we are 
very sure, that when a healthier public opinion 
revives, denominational managers will fiad to 
their cost that they have deprived themselves of 
the last vostige of a plea for the maintenance of 
their anomalous privileges. It is all very well 
to say that we get the secular work done, for 
which public money is paid, and that we ought, 
therefore, to be satisfi But our objection is 
that we get a groat deal more done, which we 
strongly dislike, against which we emphatically 
protest, and which never could be dove without 
the rey rag s our mone a comes, — 
fact, to thi o enemies progress an 
Liberalism are enabled, by contributions from 
the taxes, without the slightest demand upon 
their private purse, to keep a monopoly of the 
most important national work over more than 
half the country. 

As to Mr. Pell's amendment, permitting the 
dissolution of certain school boards, Dr. Play- 
fair hit the right nail on the head when he 
observed, that up to this time the Opposition 
side of the House had been divided into two 

rties on the education question, but that tbe 

ernment had committed the political mis 
oe of uniting these two 14 ono. Dr. 
vfair was certainly right. are two . 
ies in the iilee | end new tho ublio 


an 12 of | udging which of these 
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two a hee Ge firmest grasp of definite | ; 
eee tS tae ieee Piteruture. 


which Mr. Forster has made so valiant a stand; 
but this we do say, that its importance is not 
nearly so manifest as that of those rights of 
conscience which have been surrendered with 
comparative indifference. Mr. Forster argued 
that ‘‘the Dissentors had in many districts almost 
obtained a vested right in the school boards, 
and Parliament had no right to divest them 
of that privilege.” We venture to think that 
Dissenters would be very ill-advised were they 
to make any such claim. What they require 
is, that neither Conformity nor Nonconformity 
should have any pretence to vested rights, either 
in echool boards or the national schools. They 
want a system under which the differences 
between them and their ecclesiastical rivais 
should have no place, and no significance at all. 
They have as little desire to domineer over 

ormists, as they have that Conformists 
should domineer over them. What they claim 
is a vested right in théir own consciences ; 
and freedom to avail themselves of national 
elementary instruction, without the petty 
and annoying disabilities which it is 
now in the power of evyery_priestling 
in the rural districts to inflict. Mr. Forster also 
said tbat, if the Government would transfer 
the old organising power to the new authority, 
they would have very little more trouble about 
this olause. Perhaps not, from those Liberals 
to whom the very name of religious equality is 
a troublesome bugbear, or a hollow sham. But 
surely Mr. Forster ought to know Nonconfor- 
mists better, than to suppose that they could 
ever be satisfied by the substitutions of the 
guardians and the clergy for school boards. 
The new authority is, we presume, the local 
local authority is, in rural 


authority,” and 
districts, to all intents and purposes, the parish 


cl I it for one moment to be N 
posed that we should be content to leave it 
local clergy to say how much school accom- 
modation is required, and what amount of pub- 
lic money should be devoted to supplying it? 
This can scarcely have been Mr. Forster's mean- 
ing. But what else it was we are wholly at 
a to divine. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. We are exceedingly grateful to 
both sections of the hy ae for the stand 
they have made against infatuated amend - 
ment. But we insist that it is only the lack of 
any definite principle on which the Opposition 
poe ra mem | agree, that has encouraged the 
Government to accept it. It is simply an index 
of the presumptuous confidence engendered in 
the Ministry by the fatal political apathy of the 
country at . In towns like rt 
where the board has no schools of ite own, it 
would immediately initiate a bitter agitation to 
get more power into ‘clerical hands. towns 
where the board has only taken over deromina- 
tional schools, but has built none for itself, it 
would bably put into operation, for the first 
clause of Mr. Forster’s own Act which 
des for the resumption of their pro by 
enominational managers. The t bill will 
offer a course, by 


power can 
. There is only this comfort, that 
the stone obstructing the stream of 
remains, the vaster be the flood 


sweeps it away. 
— ee ee 
Untverstry Hartt, Lonpoxn.—The Gilchrist 


do 
the 


of 50 annum, tenable for three 
years at insti bas been awarded to Mr. 
Arthur H Mason, of Amersham Hall School. 


has now been carried off nine times 
in succession by pupils of this school. 
Tun Marovis or Salmon on IxDIA.— Pre- 


viding on Fri at the distribution of prizes at the 
Royal Indian g College, — 
the Marquis of said, in the course of his 


speech: — You know the condition in which our 
Indian finances are at the present moment. Pro- 
bably the rumours of the silver panic have reached 
even secluded balls. used the words 
‘silver panic’ advisedly, because, in my opinion, 
matters are made out to be very much darker than 
they really are, and prophecies of evil are indulged 
ia for which there is no foundation in ascertained 
facts. But, making allowance for that, and ad- 
mitting, as I do, that the larger part of our pre- 
sent trouble is due to purely transient and tem- 
porary causes, there is no doubt that, partly by 
our mode of garrisoning India, partly by our mode 
of raising money for its requirements, we have 
placed ves in this unpleasant position—that 
we have to bring home the very large 
sum of 15,000,000/. annually for the service 
of the Indian Government at home. There 
can be no doubt that although the burden may not 
be so great as some think, yet the burden in future 
4 and the call for economy will be greater than 
t has perhaps been in the past. It can- 
not be too earnestly impressed upon all who take 
— in the Government of India that economy there 

notamatter of discretion, but of absolute necessity.” 


A NEW CHURCH DEFENDER.* 


We feel ourselves greatly indebted to Mr. 
Harwood for the volume in which he has under- 
taken to expose the fallacy of the advocates of 
disestablishment. That a young business 
man in his leisure” should undertake the 
championship of the Anglican Church, and 
employ so much time in constructing new 
defences iy to us a gratifying circumstance as 
indicative of the extent to which the subject 1s 
on the attention of those who may be 
regarded, os least disposed to dwell upon it. 
Qui s'excuse s’accuse is a maxim of wide 
application, and this elaborate argument is one 
among many proofs of the felt insecurity of the 
institution whose position it is intended to 
strengthen. Our satisfaction with the work is 
greatly increased by the new evidence it farnishes 
of the weakness of the cause which Mr. Harwood 
has taken up. Of his own competence and ability 
as an advocate we shall speak afterwards ; but 
altogether apart from any question of that kind, 
this volume shows the difficulty which everyone 
will find who enters the lists on behalf of the 
Establishment. So long as he confines himself 
to an exposure of the evils of Dissent and of 
the serious loss which the nation would sustain 
if she were deprived of the great blessi 
derived from a public religious institution, his 
task is comparatively easy, and he may succeed, 
at all events, in winning the unanimous 
approval of his own friends. He may even con- 
trive by the exercise of some ingenuity, in 
giving specious answers to some of the — 2 

ged * the Anglican Ohurch— 
lausible 


ur 
answers enough to satisfy those who 
start with a full conviction of their weakness ; 


but when he addresses himself to the positive 
t of his work, to the construction of a 
which will be accepted on his own side, an 
is capable of being effectually defended t 
the assailants, his task is much more difficult 
and success more problematical. But failure 
here is fatal to his case altogether. Everything 
else is merely reply to criticism, or a tu 
retort upon opponents, and contributes nothin 
to the actual proof. It may be that some o 
the objections raised to the Establishment are 
unsound, or that those who start them are 
supporters of systems open to still graver 


By 
exceptions, and yet the Establishment may be | partic 


undeserving of support. The first essential to 
an e — 2 the N 5 a 
gen ent as to the point to be dis- 
cussed. Er. Harwood tell us that the friends 
of the Church need have no hesitation in boldly 
taking up the challenge of their foes. ‘‘ The 
onus of ing on the fight does not rest 
with them ; were quite contented to stay 
behind the ramparts of sentiment as they may 
be called, but since they are summoned out 
into the open plain of reason they are nothing 
loath to come, indeed they are very glad to 
have the 4 aa a of showing that the 
Church is quite able to beat her enemies with 
their own i Ia the ardour of his zeal Mr. 
Harwood scornsthe weak ness of those who would 
admit that if there was not an Establishment 
in existence no one would think of creating 
such an institution in these days” or can now 
“ offer ag egw theoretical defence for 
for it.” ® man who takes a position like 
this needs to have powerful arguments at the 
back of his bold words, and ought especially 
to have a fundamentsl principle by which his 
own friends will be 5 ＋ to stand. 

_ Mr. 1 candidly recognises the neces- 
sity for a definition of what a National Church 
is. He cannot help observing that the pu blio 
mind is just now in a very weak and flabby oon- 
dition,” and he diverges from the straight line 
of his argument to give us in a sentence, pitched 
in that high tone of moral and intellectual 
superiority characteristic of writers of his class, 
his view of the causes which have produced it. 
The important point, however, is that he under- 
takes to correct the faults which he so vividly 
describes, and of which the Liberation Society 
appears to be specially guilty. This is his 
account of its mode of ation: 

The present agitation, to use a common though of 
misleading word [observe the extreme — which 
our author shows in the employment of the most ordi- 
nary ——— against the existence of the National 
Church is strongly marked Ly both these characteristics 
[indifference to great principles and dependence on 
popular caprice], for its chfef hopes depend upon excite- 
ments and its chief arguments depend upon vagueness. 


An crganisation is now being developed in order to get 
up the steam of popular freuzy, so that disostablich- 


ment may besome a popular “cry.” Numberless 
meteors of flashing are darting about the 
heavens, but few of them will run in the orbits of 
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reason and truth. We hear much about the injustice 
and mischief of the connection between the Church and 
the State, but there is no one to tell us what that con- 
nection really is. Definition and declamation are rarely 
companions. : 

This sounds like the talk of a very young man, 
but it is as strange, however, that the author of 
such a paragraph should end it with a sneer 
against declamation, as that he should take 
credit to himself as not incapable of under- 
standing the arguments or sympathisin with 
the feelings of the opponents” of the Esta- 
blishment. His way of showing his apprecia- 
tion of their case is to tell them that they indulge 
in vague arguments, and, in fact, have never 
even taken the trouble to explain what is the 
evil they are attacking. Now, if we ed 
this as anything more than a piece of’ that 
declamation which Mr. Harwood condemns even 
while he is himself employing it, we should be 
disposed to apply very strong language in rela- 
tion to it. e definitions which Nonconfor- 
mists have given of the Establishment may not 
be to his own mind, but it is worse than idle to 
suggest that they are not to be found. Waiving 
this point, however, we turn, with all the more 
interest, because of this condemnation of vague- 
ness and confession of need of vigorous defini- 
tion, to learn what our author himself intends 
by the Establishment. He is careful to repu- 
diate the old conception of the Church and State 
as two distinct institutions,” which ‘is so 
invitingly simple that we cannot help regretting 
being obliged confess that it is quite untrue.” 
It is, we must say, in passing, among Ohurch- 
men rather than Nonconformists, that the mis- 
take exists, and we are quite content that they 
should have line upon line in correction of 
an error into which they are so prone to fall. 
The following is very sound doctrine which can 
hardly be too strongly insisted upon :— 

Those who of the Church as a distinct bod 
would be troubled to desoribe what that body is. Tha 
it is not the clergy is shown by the fact that even if all 
of them simultaneously refused to submit to the State's 
conditions, as we have seen that numbers of them have 
sometimes done, the State, if it so decided, would onl 
have to put fresh ones in their places, and the Charo 
of England would continue, even th the whole 

nel of its officers had been changed. The sepa- 
ration of Church and State can only be brongut about 
by the State determining to give up having anything to 
do with religion. 


The Church, on this view, is simply a de- 


E of the State for 22 purposes. 
continuity ds vot on the maintenance 
of any creeds or doctrines, or the existence of a 


icular Government, but solely on the will 
of the State. It is the same Church to-day as 
Leeb. 
it enjoys the a succession * 

4. but because it is, as it has been 


from the beginning, an organisation controlled, 
as it was created, by the Everything is 
made to on the question of organisa- 


depend 
tion “which determines the character of a 
church.” 


Every o deserving the name of a Church 
must have a su authority lod somewhere, 
whether it be in the State or in a single person, or in 


the separate tion, or in some assembly, either 
clerical or mized, and the character of that or; a 


tion depends upon where this authority is lodged ; all 
other — are incidentals which can be 
altered in any way whilst the Church remains the same. 
This supreme au for the Church of England bas 
always lodged ip the State, and it is the Church 
it is merely on account of that fact. Conv may 
be destroyed, as it has frequently been suspended ; 
bishops may be abolished, and the whole machinery o 
Church discipline way be changed, but so as the 
organisation remains under State control it will oon- 
tinue to be the Church of England, and it wl cease 
to be that Church as soon as it is removed from that 
— in fact the organisation itself will cease to 
ex 


Mr. Harwood still further illustrates his 
view by pointing out the difference between 
the relations of the Telegraph Department and 
the War Office to the State. The former had 
once an independent existence, and might con- 
ceivably resume it, whereas the other is an in- 
tegral part of the State, which could hardly 
exist without it, while a War Department 
independent of the State is only another name 
for rebellion.” The Church, of course, is in 
the position of the War Office, it is, in fact, 
the religious department, and therefore disesta- 
blishment means the “abandonment by the 
State of a duty which has hitherto been always 
an essential part of its functions, and it means 
also the annihilation of the Church.“ 


We congratulate the friends of the Hstablish- 
ment, especially those among them who believe 
in the spiritual functions of a Church, upon their 
new defender. For ourselves, we feel we may 
safely leave the examination of his reasonings 
until his own allies have accepted his th 
His statements are, in our judgment, perfectly 
true, but they will startle and shock Oburch- 
men much more than they disturb us. We are 
grateful to him for tearing aside those masks 
which serve to hide the real facts from so 
many. If he can only succeed in conyincing 
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Churchmen ‘hat his is a true representation 
the work of disestablishment will soon be 
accomplished. Unfortunately, it is they, rather 
than Diesenters, who shrink from definition, 
and will be reluctant te adopt it even when it 
is put plainly before them. The dream of the 
most earnest of them is that theirs is the 
Catholic Church whose doctrine and polity the 
State has established. Rather than confess that 
it is a department of the State they would 
acoept even the liberation“ which Noncon- 
formists have to offer. We hope to return to 
a consideration of some of the special points of 
Mr. Harwood's book. For the present we can 
only give a necessary warning inst con- 
fidence in a writer who can tell us that Roman 
Catholic emancipation was granted and the 
Test and Corporation Acts repealed in the reign 
of William IV. This is one of the most ious 
errors he has committed, but it is far from 
being a solitary one. 


“THE BERTRAM FAMILY.’* 


Mrs. Charles is always pleasant to read. She 
takes care to inform herself well in respect to 
certain aspects of the period with which she 
may deal; and she informs all she touches with 
a certain select poetic character. But she over- 
refines it all; and indeed, we may almost 
assert, winnows away that which is most 
especially distinguishing by her excessive over- 
thoughtedness. Her characters really repeat 
each otber - there is an old lady in hor story, 
which immediately preceded this one, who 
actually pours out whole paragraphs precisely 
the same as another ing to a former 
book, and professedly to a former centary ; 
while a certain remarkable and most unreal 
scene of two children AD y mee, — in a 
cabbage-garden, is repeated here, though with- 
out the somewhat ue accessories. Pro- 
bably the intricate net work of family connection 
and family descent, which she has established 
in her stories, would be urged in justification 
of this; as in the most striking ways family 
likeness will leap out after generations of varia- 
tion. The Bertram Family” is a-continua- 
tion of ‘‘ Winifred Bertram,” and thus one of 
the characters indicates the extent and intricacy 
of relationship :— 

The first note-books in our family of which we know 
an were in the German brauch —or rather root 
of it, called Sebüaberg- Cotta. It is to this side of 
the house my father says I belong. He says I am alto- 
gether Tentonic, not in the least Latin, whatever he 
may mean by that; not certainly that I am found, 
or critical, or ‘‘ develope any thing out of the depths of 
my own consciousness” ; 

Hansfrau aspect. 

Then came the Thirty Years’ War, and one of our 
ancestresses mariied a Mr. Drayton, of Netherby, 
whose daughter Olive and son r took to writing 
histories of what they did and saw, and, in doing that, 


of what they themselves were, which, I sn wo can 
sip Geng, whether wo wich thar ach, or 


none of us 
whether the histories are written for us or by us. 
grand- 


Then tbere was Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan, whose 


suppose be means in the | 


father married one of bis cousins the New Eogland | 


Draytons, aud one of whose daugh 
wife of Mr. Dinescombe, of Abbot's Weir, whose son 
Piers’ eldest hter, Claire Monica Danescombe, mar- 


tere was the first | 


relief in real life, or in some other kind of litera- 
ture. Perhaps Mrs. Charles would tell us that 
she does not aim at securing any such result 
as we have hinted at—a result at which every 
writer of fiction, however, should implicitly aim. 
In yielding this, she does but grant the whole 
force of our criticism. Life in period, when 
seized faithfully, should be felt to have rudi- 
mentary or primitive passions in common with 
all others; while it may vary from them widely 
in modes of thought, in manners, intellectual 
refinements and exercises. But the artificiality 
of Mrs. Charles’s view is seen in this, that the 
result in her case exactly reverses this. All 
the periods with which she deals are cha- 
racterised by remarkable sameness in the 
problems that present themselves, or, at 
all events, in the mode in which they 
are epproached; while, as for Jove, that 
most common and commanding element of in- 
terest, it would seem as though it existed onl 
through small details and circumstances, whi 
great creators have ever deemed as of little 
or no account. Mrs. Charles is too much 
afraid of the touch of the common earth. She 
walks in an upper region of fine air. She 
affects us sometimes with a secon admira- 
tion, but she never really moves us. o smile 
sometimes as we read, but we never once laugh. 
2 we suppose, she would deem coarse, 
as she apparently deems love a make - believe. 
We thus see that, 12 she may be intellec- 
tually earnest, she is not altogether artistically 
sincere, 
most artificial kind—we mean that which per- 
tains to class manners—stand to her too largely 
in the stead of pity, pathos, laughter, love. 
All this is specially seen in her way of 
mixing up and entangling her dim reflections 
of the common 2 with mystical and 
metaphysical speculations. Let itn 
stood that we have not found much to admire in 
the volume. It is full of fine thought—separate 
passages there are that are richly suggestive, 
that quietly shine like pearls; but we would 
seriously urge on Mrs. Obarles to relinquish 
the ultra-artificial construction she has allowed 
herself too much to favour, and to endea- 
your after reality, truth to nature, common 
traits, and common features. By far tho 
best part of the book is that which deals with 
the work in Maurice s parish in the 
East-end of London during the of 
— — r. — and there, we yee 
istinct und practical suggestions 
to some of the everyday difficulties of our 
modern life; and now and then we have bits of 
axiomatic utterance, not, however, always in 
keeping with the characters into whose mouths 
they are put. This is an instance :— 

It takes some time,” said Maurice, to learn bow 
really we each and all of us have to live our own life, 
bear our own burden, fight our own battle. It seems so 
natural, at first, that the ground we have should 
be gaiued fur our children a leo; that it is difficult not 
to be a little indignant with them for feeling after the 


trutbs we seem to have found once for all, not to 
imagine they are pretending their conflicts, when to us 


the difficulties they are perplexed with have ceased to 


ried our fathor’s father, and thus became the step-sister- | 


in-law of our great-aunt Katherine W 


we says I am the orly one in the family who 
has a genius for igree, but that unfortunately this 
is unacoompanied by a genius for making it clear to 
anyone 


Faroily likenesses r r, my father says, io 
these family chronicles. Although, if what sore one 
pays is true, that everybody now is descended from 


everybody in Elward IV. 's reign, the whole gestion of | 


family likenesses seems exceedingly extensive and com- 
plicated—or, in fact, nowhere. 


And so, with true applio ition, ehe has brought 


doe difficulties, It seems as unreasonvble as if they 
should set themselves against the ican syste a, 
or the undulatory theory of sound licht. It takes 


f 


long to learn practically that spiritual truth has really 
different aspects, without sin, simply from our different 
characters and neseasities, and di t points of view; 


and that even the differences which spring from faults of 


| machinery beirg reversed 


all | ebaracter and that ought not to 


| spiral. 
from our own point of the vibration, it is difficult not to 


be, have to be corrected 
slowly like the character itself, We talk philosophically 
about tho pendulum vibrating, or truth advanciog in a 
But when the pendulum ns to swing back 


feel as if the sun were standing still, or the whole 


“The vibrations seem particularly extreme, too, in 


the record down almost to our own day, and we | these days,” said Grace. 


i ts jud 
to. verisimilitu Bat 4y sorutiny yoy | standing on the old Cornish coast, on the shores of the 
_ Atlantic, not of — 


to verisimilitude. 
reveal Mrs. Charles as gainirg in natural 
touch or in direct insight, kat only be- 
coming more and more artificial and intellectual. 


It seems sometimes, be replied, as if we were 
quiet little inland sea; each long 
sweep of the re 20 ng wave might easily be mistaken 
foranebb. But though the wave sweops back for « 
century, Grace, never let us believe in an ebb of the 


The truth is she is but poorly gifted with the | tide of life and light! It is always ‘ conquering and to 


dramatic faculty. Her books, we think, might 
have been more useful, more fitted to instruct, 
had she Saey written 
the times sbe has been drawn to with a cen‘ril 
biograpbic character. She bas no hold cither 
on their realer as 
subtle metaphysical tendencies much as she 
deals in et ysical euggestion. She draws 
in all the aid she can from large reading, but 
so conspicuously does she fail to present us 
with typical characters, that the process is all 
too transparent ; and the diffused machinery of 
Diaries and Moan-books, on wech the pre- 
sent volume is founded, shows that even she 
has to some extent Jost faith in her methods, 
and has become foroad, artificial, overdone. 
Taat would be a very strong and curious mind, 
indeed, that could sit down and go through 


— — 


lain honest sketches of | 


conquer.’ ’ 

They spoke about the mediwvalisms of Austin, to 
whow the past was asa divine progenitor to be adored 
and the liberali-ms of Eustace, who was disposed to 


| patronise the pa- as a baby in swaddling-clothes. 


ts, nor on their more 


„Aud both, said Maurice, ‘so right and » wrong; 
the past being, in truth, to us both as a childhood from 
which we are to grow into manhood, and as 6 father 
whom, unless we reverence, and learu what he bas to 
tea zb, we shall never grow into manhood.” 

„Hut, Maurice, the children have all that. They 
do want to leara. They do like tv wok up: Austin to 
the past, Eustace to ihe beroes lu the pressot. They 
are above the vulgar ignorance of the nil admirart, 
and they delight to work. They have gained the 
habit of steaty thorovgh work, which poor Harry 
— gained, aud which you think so few gain after 
youth.” 


Thought, refinement, pretext of the * 


— 


RECENT Fo TRT.“ 


distinot dramatio power. ou 
conceived ; and the authoress has the gift of 
revealing the less 8 of the chief 
personages by means of hint, reference, and 
contact of the speakers. So well is this managed 
generally, but particularly in the third scene 
of the second that we are not surprised that 
it has been said this is one of the few dramas 
of the class that might, with a of suc- 
cess, be 
profound interests of passion, but it has variet 


and of con 
j eiditron to this the 
and skilfully concen- 


t in several of the scenes. 
The 8 1 = — 42 on disoo ver 
in perfi it ave Cleone, is ver 
we ot mee and not 1 
defeated passion and ambition in the last 
of all. The materials on which to found 


trated. i 
touches of insi 


her 
scene 


Eren which we 
t seldom meet with in 


poetry that has not 


matic 


to myself ; 
r 


justice 


, but they tell of genuine 


fineness of H 
observation and a true though humble genius. 
The best, we think, are the Clock and the 
Bellows” for quiet humour, and Ailie and the 
Puir Auld Men for quiet pathos. . 
(3) Sybil of Cornwall, and the Heart's Great 

Rulers,” comes — 1 in a second pry, — 
neatl up. a we spoke at len 
on the de Ahead of the first edition, and need 
not do more now than say that they exhibit 
Mr. Michell's characteristics, and may in this 
shape make new friends. 

(4) ** Love's Trilogy is not a bit more eom- 
ensible than either of Mr. Sinclair's two 
er books. He has chosen to endeavour to 

give a dramatic use to the sonnet form—an 
experiment which, though he has determinedly 
carried it through, can only be a con- 
spicuous failure, To eke out hie rhymes he is 
compelled to use the most shocking s ang, 
not to speak of colloquialisms such as 
s „» „flat,“ and so on; and he does 
not seem to feel that the redundant syllable 
is an error in this form. The second part 
strikes us as the best, but it is so involved, 


utré, lexing, that definite opinions on it 
— D pa to form. One — fe clear—Mr. 
Sinclair may boa true poet, but he must reduce 


his vocabulary, put restraint on his ideas, seek 
— to ord 1— modes of feeling. and write 
more simply before he can hope to gain an 


audience. 2 
5. A very different word criticism would 
tender to Mr. Guy Roslyn. His Village 


Verses” are most eimple in theme, and now 
and then we have a musical line or stanz s; but 
constantly he passes into the thinnest thread- 


1. Sa : A Tragedy in Nie Acts, By rtr 
475 10 „ the Heart, Ko., Ke Becond 
Edition. (Trubner and Co.) 

2. Kelwuddi, and other Poems. By Jaun NIcHOL- 
sox, 2 of * * 1 227 ko. Third 
Edition. ‘as ü James 1g = f 

3. Sabil of Cornwall, and the Hearts Great Rulers. 
By Nicaotas Micnect, author of “ Raios of Many 
Lan la, Ke. (Tegg and Co.) 

4. s Trdlogy. By Taomas Sinctain, M.A. 
(Truboer ani C.) 

6 Village Verses, dc. By Guy Rostyrn. 


-_— —— — — 


(Moxon 


Mrs. Charles is still amenable to criticism | aud Co 


about her quotations, of which she has alread 
heard a good deal. The shade of Arthur H 


A. R. Ds Rous Woop. 
lake. Manchester: Hey- 


-) 
6. Silent Music. Poems 


(Dalton-in-Furness : Robert 
this story, without some kind of intermittent ood.) 
* “The Bertram Family.” By the Autbor of the 


‘‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg Cotta Family.” (Daldy, 
Isbister-and Co.) 


Clough will, we fear, hardly be appeased for a , 

— — 2 — 101 beautiful | 1 ee 11 By © Loves or Natore. 
hexameters, by the sticking in of a few agterieks | 8 Lahde and other Poems, By J. M. Jor, anth 
at the wrong place of “ The Song of Cadman,” (George Bell and Bons 
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bare commonplace, or falls into the purest imi- 
tation. Ho wants to cultivate ideas, and to 
eschew subjects on which he has to labour, as, 
for instance, ‘‘ Changing Pictures,” some lines 
in which are feeble and forced. The best in 
the little book we think are Zephadee— 
which has a rare old ballad-like freedom—and 
‘‘Wildermere,” which is touched with a sug- 
gestion of irony. 

6. Mr. De Rome Wood should not have pub- 
lished several of the pieces in his volume. 
„Freethought is of this class, it wants 
thought, music, finish—everything ; and so is 
that Sup rest Letter.” Some of the inno- 
cent, playful pieces are the best, as, for ex- 
ample, ** Christmas Vorses for Children.” But 
the y yews wo should be inclined to recom- 
mend would reduce it certainly from book to 
booklet, and doubtless he would not agree with 
us, or take our advice, so we shall reserve 
details. ' 

7. There is a good deal of thought and nice 
expression in Verses and Verselets by a 
lover of nature; but he should not be so meta- 
physical and didactic. Doubtless he would 
say. That is just what I mean to be, and 
would not write else.” The Gracious 
Worker and Nature's Remonstrance ” 
show what the author might do if he would 
but permit himself to pass into pure lyrical 
moods. We must give a short extract, which 
in full of thought, and is finished in expres- 
ion: — 

Tho task is easy which is done 
That another's good be won: 

It tis done alone for thee, 

Thy reward but poor will be. 

He whose gains are all his own 
Can reward himself alone ; 

How to do it? clothe and feed 
Himeelf nd his utmost need, 
Or give body up to vice, 

Or soul give up to avarice. 

Man to me is deep io debt 

But the goodness in him flows 
Where he thinks he's more to get; 
Me he pays not that he owes. 
Gratitade I none exact, 

Give and take is my t law ; 
Who observes this solemn pact 
In my blessing finds no flaw ;— 
Man repays his debt to me 

By love of all humanity. 


Heart of joy to him I give 

Who within my law doth live. 
As its fragrance to the rose, 

As their whiteness to the snows, 
To humanity is love ; 

Other grace 80 far above, 

That without it, life is waste, 
Only bitter to the taste. 

All my years I count in vain, 
That are not to love a gain. 

8. Labda and other poems shows distinct 
feeling for colour and rhythm. Miss Joy has 
somethiug of the poetic gift; but it is not her 
longest poems that we like best; rather the 
very shortest and least ambitious of them. 
Then she is spontaneous, natural, graveful ; 
but the moment she touches a more ambitious 
subject she becomes -artificial and indireot. 
“Moods” are very good, and express true 
feeling; but Sweet Kate of Berrydean” we 
like best of the short pieces. We prefer, how- 
ever, to extract this last of the section headed 
“ Moods,” which shows great care and finish of 
versificatian :— 

Oh rippling river, murmuring stream 
Hio thee on—away ! — 
There are quiet, hidden dells 
Bosom'd in thy winding way, 
Where the sleepiog shadow dwells, 
Giving back the light of day ; 
Where the brooding throstl sits, 
Where the pied wagtail flits, 
Where the la wild note of love 
Rings with the cooing, grey-wing’d dove 
In mingled harmony; where breathes 
A perfume as of ivoense rising 
‘hrough the vaulted, sunlit trees, 
Nature perfected, though dying 
Swan.-like on the floating breeze, 
Sheds her fragrant, fleeting breath, 
Sweetest, purest at her death ; 
All with sent worship yielding 
Life, just lent them from above, 
Everything in nature breathing 
Highest mastery of love. 


—ñ— — — m —— 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIRS CHARGES.* 
Archdeacon Sinclair was a man of singular 
pruence, discernment, and good taste. He 
could also administer well, and, as Archdeacon 
of Middlesex for a long period, he certainly 
did the Church of Englaud good service. In 
the matter of national education and Church 
extension he may be said to have marked out 
distinct and original lines for himself, and if 


— — — — — 
— — — 


© Thirty-two Years of tle Church of England, 1812 
1874. The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair, Edited 
by WILLIAM Sixckain, M. A., Prebendary of Chiches- 
ter, Rector of Pulborough, &c., Ko. With a Preface 
by ARCHIBALD CamrprLt Tart, D.C. L., Archbishop of 
Canterbury]; and an Historical Introduction by RoBERT 
CHARLES JENKINS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury 
and Rector of Lyminge, (Rivingtons.) 


he did not always secure the adhesion of those 
who surrounded him in high places to all the 
details of his schemes, they without exception 
looked up to him as a man of great energy and 
influence. But we are afraid that the printing 
of these charges as they stand will be found to 
be a grave mistake. e pressure of events 
has carried matters far beyond what was ever 
anticipated by the worthy archdeacon, who, 
though zealous and able to carry his view 
further afield than many clergymen, was yet 
cramped by caution, and, in spite of wide per- 
sonal sympathies, was timid in action. We 
see this in the presiding drift of his counsels, 
which, in effect, it was in most instances, 
as in the case of that great ritual and 
rubrical disturbance which so distressed the 
good archbishop of that day, “to urge all 
alike to abstain from introducing changes in 
the services of the Church, and to leave things 
as they were.” Thisisakind of nostrum that 
cannot be regarded as of much account at this 
time of day, when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
so fully illustrates it in a matter that lies so 
near to the interests of the Church as that of 
dealing with ritual practices which have already 
been condemned by law. 

Archdeacon Sinclair was sincerely concerned 
for the good of the Church; his Scotch up- 
bringing made him anxious to secure for the 
laity real representation in it, and he was, like 

bishop Tait, concerned to see the Church 
really acting on the heathen multitudes outside 
her pale. In those causes, as well as in that of 
national education, he spent much of hisstrength, 
but with a comparatively slight result. As to 
his various deliverances on the subject of 
education, they are robbed of almost all their 
value through the changes effected by the 
Education Act, and he would doubtless have 
been ready to rejoice in the recent successes of 
the Church party in a direction which cannot 
ultimately be for their benefit. But what he 
has to say at p. 115 on the evils of over-inspec- 
tion of schools deserves consideration, though 
it runs wholly in the teeth of the tendencies of 
to-day, and is hardly consistent with a good 
deal that he says elsewhere. It is very odd, 
too, to read the Archdeacon’s various delive- 
rances on church-rates, and his different plans 
for modifying them. That suggestion of two 
rates—one for the fabric, to be extracted from 
all, and another for ornament, to be drawn only 
from church-goers -was extremely characte- 
ristic, but it shows also to what straits the 
granny of men of his type was even then 
reduced. Reully such charges should be purged 
of dead-weights like this, at our late day. They 
may help us to a study of the characteristics of 
the men who penned them; but they are other- 
wise rather dreary reading, and must prove so 
in especial, we should think, to those who were 
on the same side in opinion. 

With respect to certain efforts of Archdeacon 
Sinclair to secure true reports regarding the 
condition of the Potteries, shortly after the 
riots of 1842, we must say that like Lord 
Macaulay in another case, we should have been 
more trustful of his witnesses if they had not 
been all Church aS ()). What purpose can 
at this date be served by publishing these one- 
sided documents we are utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive—unless, indeed, the editor has a desire 
thereby toe perpetuate ill-founded prejudice. 
The most important witness—at all events, if 
taken by the extent of his statement—has no 
idea it would seem any more than the editor, 
that he is charging against the Church for its 
neglect of its functions when he says :— 

The number of the working classes who attend the 
churches is very small, owing mainly to this fact, that 
Church extension was neglected until the people became 
confirmed and matured in Dissent. In this parish there 
was but one church, of about 700 sittings and none 
free, for upwards of 15,000 people, until 1831. 

And the writer seems to have no idea what- 
ever that the Church's abnegation of its funo- 
tions to the extent he here admits, was pre- 
sumably the cause for the violence displayed 
towards churches, Lis spirit of impartiality 
is seen by his capacity to rise from details to 
abstract and necessary principles. He goes on 
to say :— 

The doctrine of all Dissent has a natural and neces- 
sary tendency to encourage rebellion. That doctrine 
ix, that obedience to authority (whether civil or spiri- 
tual) is not a duty of absolute Christian obligation, but 
to be limited by every man's private judgment (how- 
ever uninformed or unsound), and by every man’s 
conscience (however blinded, seared, or warped by 
prejudice or interest). 

his doctrine, making every man his own ruler, guide 
judge, necessaril ‘tends to anarchy, disobedience, an 
rebellion. This has been instilled into the minds of 
the working potters and colliers most industriously from 
their earliest years ; and the fruit of such teaching has 
appeared in the late outbreak, 


It appears that Dissent is incapable of producing 
either pure morality or sound loyalty. It is therefore 
undeserving of any encouragement or support. Dissent 
has had a full and fair trial in the Potteries, where for 
many years it has had almost undisputed sway; its 


— numerous, its friends powerful—behold its 
ts 
It appears that immorality is a favonra 
the wth of disaffection. Let immorality 8 
by the implautiug of better principles. N 
This is another specimen of the kind of tes- 
timony which Archdeacon Sinclair received 
against Dissent, and which his son now prints 
as being honest and impartial :— 


In the Diesenting schools, a great portion of the day 
is employed in purely secular instruction—in reading 
writing, and arithmetic. The business of the school 
pr s all through the time of public worship, and 
thus both teachers and children are systematically 
practised in the neglect of religious ordinances, and 
are led to embrace the most erroneous ideas of the 
obligation and duties of the Sabbath. The you 
people are brought up without any connexion wi 
their superiors, and consequently imbibe vo lessons of 
subordination and respect, and equally little of religious 
kuowledge or principle, owing to the utter incapuci 
of the teachers. When they cease to attend scheo 
they seldom attach themselres to any place of worship, 
but spend the Sundays in roaming about or in the beer- 
shops. In consequence of this defective education, 
which is, es I have shown, in same respects of a posi- 
tively injurious character, and altogether incapabie of 
fortifying them inst the evil influences to which 
they are exposed in the mill, the moral condition of 
the young men, from fourteen or fifteen to one or two 
and twenty, is exceedingly deplorable: they are 
almost universally brutal in their manners, 1 
ia their conversation, vicious in their habits, un- 
dutiful to their parents, disrespectful to their su- 
periors, without any just idea of the relative duties 
of their situation in life. From the influence of agi- 
tators and seditious newspapers, the power of read- 
ing, which is probably all that they gain by their 
Suuday-school education, they are generally full of 
exasperated feeling against their masters, and against 
all religion and government, which they are taught to 
consider as the bulwarks of a system of oppression, 
and by which they feel that an unpleasant restraint is 
often imposed on the full indulgence of their vicious 


inclinations. 

The one thing to be said against this kind of 
writing is that it is not impartial, and that it 
ought not to have been printed as though it 
were. With much more pleasure we turn to 
Archdeacon Sinclair’s charges on Preaching and 
on Free Thought, which, if not marked by t 
depth, are full of practical suggestion. They 
show a man who was observant, careful, 
desirous to be faithful and to see facts for him- 
self, but who, like so many others, could never 
escape so completely beyond that atmosphere of 
tradition and unoonscious self-interest as to 
enable him to do so. In these days it requires 
more of a martyr than the archdeacon was to 
view truly an institution which is so maternal 


and so apt to be shrouded in a halo of tradi- 


tional perfection even in relations that compro- 
mise it and make it merely worldly. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY.* 


This bulky volume is a memorial of t 
works, first the work of tho Midland wa 
and secondly the work of Mr. Frederick 8. 
Williams. We do not know which is, relatively, 
the greater of the two. It is, of course, an indis- 
putable fact that the railway has done and is 
doing absolutely the most, and with marvellous 


success, but it is also the fact that Mr. Williams 


has in this volume done the most and the best 
in the vy | of literature that could be done for 
it. Let the public esteem them together. The 
railway is the best in the kingdom, and this is 
the best of books about a railway. The book is 
not a fine production of literary art, but it isa 
fine production of literary diligence and com- 
pleteness, and can be read through from begin- 
ning to end. 
Mr. Williams begins his tale at the proper 
eriod—the time of birth. This is how we are 
introduced to the subject :— 
A little up of plain tical men were, on tle 
morning of the 16th of 1 1832, sitting round the 
arlour table of a village inn in Nottinghamsbire. 
hey were coalmasters— deep in mines, in counsel, and 
in ket. Once a week they were wont to meet at 
The Sun,” at Eastwood, to ponder their dark designs; 
and, when business was over, they solaceda themselves 
with the best fare the landlord could provide, and with 
wine from their private cellar, for the safe custody of 
which mine host levied a toll of half-a-crown for every 
cork he drew, 


Great agitation had been created concerning 
the price of coals at Leicester, and it became 
necessary that the canals should lower their 
rates and the coal-owners their prices. Whon 
the coal masters met— 


After anxious deliberation upon all the facts before 
them, they ed to enter on their minutes ths 
declaration, that there remains no other plan for 
their adoption than to attempt to lay arailway from 
these collieries to the town of Leicester.” A committee 
of seven gentlemen was appointed to give effect to this 
decision by taking such steps as they may deem ex- 

ieot.” Such was the origin of the Midland Counties 

ilway ; and the“ Sun Ion,” at Eastwood, was thus 
the birthplace of the earliest of those lines which 
afterwards became united into what is now known as 
the Midland Railway. 


Here we have the very beginning of the new 


* The Mid and Railway: Its Rise ond Progress. By 
FREDERICK S. WiLLIaMs, (Strahan and Co.) ä 
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railway. The scheme was well supported, the 


route agreed upon, and Parliamentary autho- 
rity obtained. It is singular that what is now 
the route to London, or a portion of it, was 
rejected at the outset, Northampton being 
denied the privilege of the new line. But for 
the purpose immediately in view forty years 
ago, there can be no doubt the right decision 
was arrived at. 

Our author gives us instances of what had to 
be endured juet before the railway. The tale 
is familiar enough to many of our readers, yet 
will not be familiar to some, and wa quote a bit 
of it to show how readable Mr. Williams has 
made his book :— 

But the only modes of conveyance at that time were 
three—thecanal, the fly wagon, and the coach ; and the 
charges made were pro te to the speed. Wool, 
for instance, required two days to travel the fifteen 
miles between Leicester and Market Harborough, and 
the expense was sixpence a hundredweight, the distance 
being — — — Bett — and the traffic ph me] 
portant they are o to charge an extra price.” 
Only three coaches ran daily each way from Leicester 
to Nottingham, in addition to those that to and 
from more distant points, aod on which little reliance 
could be placed by local travellers. Similarly many of 
the “‘fly-wagons” were long and were of 
secondary benefit to the intermediate towns. Mean- 
while the charge for haberdashery, from London to 
Leicester, was 2. 15s. a ton by canal, 5s. a hundrod- 
weight by wagon, and a penny a pound * coach. 

such means of communication and such prices could 
not but cripple a growing trade. Thus Mr. James 
Raweon, of Leicester, stated that he employed from 
1,000 to 1,400 people in the staple trade of that town 
—the manufacture of worsted and of stockings; that 
it was 4— to obtain the wools of the West of 
England, “ the wool grown in rehire 
would not supply a twentieth-part of the quantity ro- 

aired”; yet that the canal communication between 
— and Birmingham was donble the distance of 
a direct route; and the land carriage cost 30s. a ton. 

The respective conveyances, 


age of wool lying at Bristol which could act be brough 
£0 ng at cou t 
forward by land, and he bad to divide the bulk and 
send it by different routes; that which went by road 
occupied from seven to ten days in the transit, and that 
by water from three weeks toa month. Further wag}, 
the difficulties increased, so that goods for instance from 
Plymouth, had to come by sea to London, and were 
in consequence not unfrequently a great length of time 
on the voy and ths land journey, and often arrived 
in a wet and d condition. 

Similar difficulties were experienced in the Notting- 
ham lace trade. Many of the largest manufacturers of 
ten uae ey ts Rania oe 

ucts of their industry ot or sale, 
costliest fabrics having to run all the risks by land or 
water. 

Leicester had also intimate business relations with the 
north. That town was a sort of depot for the wool 
trade of the adjoining counties, and to it Yorkshire 
dealers 4 Their purchases had then to be con- 
veyed northward, from whence machinery was brought 
in return. Yet the route by water from Leicester was 
first via Nottingham to Gainsborough, and thence to 
Leeds and the West ting generally, the voyage oc- 
cupying from twenty-four days to a month. 


We do not of course intend to follow Mr. 
Williams through the whole of his history, or 
through all his wonderful statistics. We will 
just, however, say what he does. Step by step 
he tells us of the history of this great line, 
lighting up his narrative with all sorts of 
appropriate anecdotes. He is especially happy 
in his record of the services done to the enter- 
prise by oertain individuals. His mastery of 
the minutest details of his subject is something 
extraordinary, and we very much doubt whether 
he has missod anything that it would have 
been of interest or importance to tell. He has 
caught the enterprise of the Midland directors, 
and has done his work as well as they have 
done theirs. 


— 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


Tun Hat Question id A Court or Justice — 
At the Limerick Assizes last week the officer of the 
court r* to call a jury to try @ person 
charged with assault. Mr. Joshua Jacob, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, entered the jury box 
without uncovering his head, on which he wore a 
remarkably broad-brimmed hat. Judge Keogh, 


observing the circumstance, directed one of the 
officers the court to ‘‘tell that man to take off 
his hat.“ Mr. Jacob kept bis face quite unmoved, 


and paid no attention to the order. The officer 
removed the hat, Mr. Jacob observing ‘‘ passive 
resistance.” The sheriff's officer hung up the hat 
on a peg behind Mr. Jacob, and this being done, 
he arose from his seat, took his hat off the peg, 
sat down, and quietly put it on his head again. 
Judge Keogh (warmly): Remove that man’s hat. 
If he does not take it off I will put him in the 
dock. Mr. Jacob refused to take off his hat. 
Judge Keogh: Remove him from the court. Mr. 
Jacob: I would prefer to go into the dock than 
—— Judge Keogh: Remove the man out of the 
court, constables. Mr. Jacob was immediately 
seized by the two policemen and two sheriff's 
officers, but he said he would remain in court, 
and called on the judge to show him the Act of 
Parliament which warranted his lordship to treat 
him in sucha manner. He added: This is not 
legal—it is an illegal act.” Judge Keogh : Remove 


him ! remove him ! (to the constables). That man, 
he continued, ought not to be let into court. 1 
turned him out before, and he ought not to have 
been let in, Mr. Jacob was then removed by force 
from court. Mr. Jacob subsequently stated that 
he would take an action against the learned 


J 
ou ror Litrte Bors. — The summer fete an- 

nually held at the Home for Little Boys, near 
Farningham, Kent, was attended on Saturday by 
a larve number of ladies and gentlemen friends 
the Home. Lady Lush was present to distribute 
the prizes given to the 1 4 school work, and 
Mr. F. Herschell, O. C., M P., acted as president 
of the festival. The Home has been brought under 
the notice of the public in past years by the asso- 
ciation with it of the names of their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, who are 
its and who have testified their interest in 
it by laying the foundation-stones of some of the 
— 5 buildings and by otber public assistance. 

eir example has been followed by other friends 
of title and distinction who have assisted the object 
of the institation—viz., to feed, clothe, educate, and 
train to industrial work homeless and destitute 
little boys. The inmates of the Home now number 
over 300. At the summer ſete the boys in the 
earlier part of the day are seen at work in their 
different homes on the pleasant little estate of the 
— un bookbi di inting, 

ntiog, indi 

and a number of other industrial ¢ 
interesting kinder-garten of education was 
seen in operation, and in a exhibition tent were 
displayed s of com school work. 
Mr. R. Hanbury, the president, * — at lun- 
cheon in one of the schools, and the afternoon was 
devoted to the meeting in the chapel for examina- 
tion and prize distribution under the presidency 
of Mr. Herschell. A spelling bee, in which the 
orthographical knowledge of the boys was severely 
tented 9 with results extremely itable to them, 
= an ae —1 ae 115 4 — their 

ucational progress, fo 0 
ings. The examination work a varied by 
from the school song-book, and Mr. Hersc 
— given an appropriate address, Lady Lush 
distributed the prizes—articles chosen by the 
themselves. After tea the athletiv rte of 
boys concluded the programme of the fete. 

Day InpusTriAL Scroors.—In a letter to the 
Times Mr. } r pats the objections to Lord 
Sandon’s pro of ** day industrial schools with 
much force, and points out in ular that they 
will exercise little or none of that reformatory in- 
fluence which is, or ought to be, the essential prin- 
ciple of an industrial as ished from an 
. elemen school. * fe area 
Bc " on acgregor, ‘‘as defin e 
bill befare Pastinineh would receive children for, 
say, ten hours daily, and would teach them, employ 
them ind y, and partially feed them. 8 
children would be sent ‘home’ for fourteen hours 
daily, and, it is presumed, for allSunday. There- 
fore the children would be sixty hours at the 
school and 108 hours at home every week. Such 
a plan will, therefore, be evidently unsuitable for 
children who wander or beg or steal, because they 
will do this out of school hours; for children 
whose parents are ‘ unable to control them, or are 
unable or unwilling to supply clothiog, or who are 
of the poorest class in localities and with 
shifting addresses.” Moreover, asks the writer, 
** who is to select the children, and what child can 
be refused? Who is to induce them to come for 
ten hours’ schooling if they will not come now for 
five hours? Who isto pring Sew to school daily!“ 
This last is a question which goes to the root of 
the “‘ uncon ble child” diffloulty, which Lord 
Sandon’s proposal, as explained by himself, is in a 
great measure expressly designed to remove. As 
yet we have been quite unable to see how the un- 
controllable child” is to be got into the day in- 
dustrial school any more easily than into the ordina 
weep | school, except in so far as the simple 
meal” will operate as a bribe to the child ; or, in 
other words, in so far as the whole proposal par- 
takes of the character of an Ir of a very 
questionable kind. On the whole, it is difficult to 
resist Mr. regor's conclusion that, aiehough 
„day industrial schools established and worked by 
voluntary agency and without compromising the 
poliey of the State might be useful for children in 
— towns,” they will, if established and mauaged 
in London by official agency, necessarily cumbrous 
and costly, be ‘‘a most expensive and demoralising 
failure.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 


Tax Bana Mystery.—The 2 into the 
mysterious death of Mr. C. D. Bravo from poisoning 
by antimony is still in progress. Towards the close 
of last week some important evidence was given by 
George Griffiths (coachman), who stated that he 
was ip the service of Mra, Ricardo from May, 1875, 
until January, 1876. Previous to that he had been 
coachman to Dr. Gully. He was in the habit of 
giving the horses tartar emetic, which he purchased 
at chemists’ in Streatham avd Balham. When he 
was first in Mrs. Ricardo's service, from May, 
1875, to January, 1876, he used tartar emetic as a 
lotion for the horses’ sore shoulders. Mra. Ricardo 
dismissed bim a month before her marriage with 
Mr. Bravo, at Mr. Bravo’s request. He bad driven 
them her in the landau before their marriage. 
About four weeks Peter ay | witness had driven 
Dr. Gully and Mrs, Bravo in the same laudau. Dr. 
Gally was sometimes taken up on the and 
sometimes at his own house, and was put down 
where he wanted to stop. He believed that Dr. 


Gally had retired from the medical He 
used to call Mrs. Ricardo — Dr. Gully 
—1 a water-cure establishment at Great Malvern, 
and Mrs. and Captain Ricardo were his patients, 
The following register of poison sold, 
kept in pursuance of the Act of Parliament by Mr. 
Clark, of Great Malvern, was produced: 
June 11, 1869.—Name of rohaser, Dr. 
Gully. Name and quantity of poison sold, 
two ounces emetic tartar. Purpose for which it is 
required, horse medicine. Signature of purchaser, 
George Griffiths. Signature of person introducing 
rohaser, R. n At the resumption of the 
inquest on Friday it was announced that Mr. Ser- 
jeant Parry and Mr. Archibald Smith would watoh 
the case on behalf of Dr. Gully in consequence of 
the course pursued by the counsel for the Crown, 
and the evidence given by Griffiths, the coachman. 
Griffiths was ed and cross-examined i 
the ew of tartar emetic, of which he 
previously spoken. A mau, named Stringer, was 
called by Mr. Lewis, who stated that on the day 
of Mrs. Ricard o’s marriage to Mr. Bravo, Griffiths 
predicted that the latter would not live four months, 
the fact being that Mr. Bravo was married on the 


7th December, and died on the 21st April following. 
The witness, however, stated in — — 


that he might have referred to the fact that Mr. 
Bravo hadjbeen bitten by a dog, and that his death 
t result from that. Mr. H. B. Olark, chemist, 


Malvern, at whose shop the tartar emetic was pur- 
chased in 1869, was also called. The Crown lawyers 
state that they make no charge against any one, 
and only desire the fullest investigation. 

Dr. BAR NAR DOs Home at Itro nb. — On Wednes- 
day, the 19th inst., a party of friends and visitors, 
numbering over 1,900, assembled in the grounds of 
Mossford ong iy wae to = ~ in 9 — 
ing ceremony of opening the Village Home for 
Girle — by Dr. 10 “The sum of 
10,000“. has been received for and spent upon the 
new enterprise, although the scheme is not yet 
eo 4 carried out. Nine acres of val 
f land have been purchased at an expense of 
nearly 2,000, This has enclosed, and efficient 
drainage works have been executed. An Artesian 
well bas bean sunk, and a water supply 
secured. Gas has been laid on the neighbour- 
mg tows of Ilford, a distance of three miler. 
Thi pretty and commodious houses have been 
erected at a cost of 450/. each around one end of 
the plot of ground, leaving sites for seventeen 
2 
splendid s undry, a 
infirmary. When complete, the wilt have, 
in addition to these buildi ro main 
cottages, a mission-hall to seat at hund 
persons, a school-house for six han 
infants, and a school of cookery. The village is to 
consist of thirty cottages, in each of which, under 
the care of a Christian mother, twenty girls of 
various ages are to reside as a family group. A 
preliminary posting to the ceremony was held 
in a | tent, at which the Right Hon, the 
Lord Chancellor presided, rupported 8 the Right 

e Rev. G. 
an 


Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, Rey. 
rector of Bow; Mr. J, Sands, d 
Pelham, the Rev. R. J. Simpson, the Rev. William 
Tyler, Rev. Neville Sherbrook, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
George St. Patrick Lawrence, 8 Burrows, 
Captain the Hon. R. Moreton, Major Malan, Dr. 
Macauley, Lady Cairne and Miss Cairns, the Lady 
Catharine Gordon, the Dowager Lady Price, the 
Hon. Miss Cavendish, and a large number of other 
ladies and gentlemen. After the reading of Scrip- 
ture the Rey. G. T. Driffield asked the Divine 
blessing upon the work. Dr. Barnardo read a brief 
report of the work of the year, and Mr. J. Sands, 
one of the trustees, made a financial statement, 
from which it appeared that 3 had alread 

been expended on the village, and that some 4, 

or 5,000/. more were required still to complete the 
scheme. Lord Cairns having addressed the meet- 
ing, the company adjourned to the village itself. 
Outside each of the newly-built cottages stood the 
mother, with the family group destined to occupy 
it. Lord Cairns unlocked the front door of some 
of the houses, declaring them open, while Lord 
Aberdeen did the same for others. A brief prayer 
was offered outside each, and then the little family 
walked in and took possession, 

Tue Acep Pitcrims’ Faienp Soctery.—The iu- 
mates of the two asylums connected with this 
institution enjoyed a day's entertainment in the 
spacious and charming grounds of Mr. and Mrs, 
William Green, of Bishopswood, — 2 on 
Thursday last. Hither some eighty of the pilgrims 
—amongst whom the sterner sex is very scantily 
repretented arrived in the morning, and speat the 
time from about noon to eight o’clock in quiet en- 
joyment, sitting under the shady trees or strollicg 
about the garden to admire the flowers, or flocking 
into the marquee where their entertainers had hos- 
pitably provided an excelleut dinner and tea. Lawn 
tennis and croquet were available, but these pas- 
times were not of course indulged in by the elderly 
ladies, who were quite satisfied to rest and be 
thankful,” and quietly enjoy as lovely an afternoon 
as anyone could desire. There was besides a large 
company of friends of the institution and other 
visitors, and as the 2 drew on seats were 
placed on the Jawn, and addresses bearing on the 
objects of the society, and coytaining words of 
counsel to the ‘‘aged pilgrims,” were anes: by 
Mr. Green, who occupied the chair, and by the 
Revs. J. Viney, of Highgate, A. Rowland, of 
Crouch End, G. Clarke, from Australia, and the 


venerable Mr. B. R. Thomson, of Hornsey-lanc, 
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feet. Can ol you concei ter attractiv : : 

— tS the. lecturer demanded “J . Births, Parringes, and Beaths. 

answe a voice from audience. Not a — 

patural terrestrial object, I opine?” Laas, sir! | [4 uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
8 the man whe hed epehen for announcements under this heading, for which 

— ie 


up rose old Seth Wimlet. postage-stampe will be received. AU such an- 


pleasure. Though this po it He wasa his way, and original. Said he : nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
was instituted as far back as 1807— is little known, ter you ken judge and address of the gender. 
it has been the means of relieving the needs for y When I were a young man, thar were BIRTH, 


and 
oting the comfort of many thousands of aged | a little piece of nateral magnet, dove up in kaliker | COOK.—July 20, at Henley Lodge, Warwick-road, Upper 
—— of both sexes by — of life pensions an’ date, as was called Betsey Jane. She could | Clapton, E., the wife of Mr. John Cook, of « daughter. 
of five, seven, and ten guineas a-year, and ite | draw me fourteen miles every Sunday. Snakes MARRIAGES. 


y 
rr : HENDURSON—TREHANE.—July 15, at the C . 
benefits are open alive, it were jest as nateral as slidin’ down bil! „% Ghasdh, — Exeter, W. Henderson, N P. 


Thar won't no resistin’ her. That ere magnet o 
1 10 1, but taint a ci ö to 1 2 — Mary, daughter of J. Trehane, Esq., J. P., 
the one ‘at wd me. No, sir!”—American | KENDRICK—MEDHURST.—Juve 20, at the King’s 


Paper. 
Tree, r of his 228 $9, De Baldwin Brown, Edmiston Kendrick, of 681, 
increased sure, ind disparaging] unny ; bat 
to meet growing demands, has greatly increased | they are funny with a cabetenbons in them of e of 22, Water-lane, E. C, and of Lime- 
the current expenses of the society, which keeps | shrewd mother-wit, and tickle our sense of humour | gu; HRIE—STARK.—July 18, at Perk Church, High- 
up a sustentation fund, a benevolent fund, and a with something beside and far better than the mere | bury, by the Rev. Jobn Edmond, D D., Mr John Guthrie, 
coal fund, each of which is expending more than | verbal jangle of an ordinary’s punster's conceit. | Glasgow, to Jessie Finlay, daughter of Mr. Kobert Stark, 
its ordinary income. In the asylum at Hornsey | Take following for instance:—A brewer | 8, come Stoke 3888 N. 
Rise there are now some 120 inmates, and many | having been drowned in one of his own vats, | KEEN—LANGLEY.—Jaly 18, st Uppingham Congrega- 
more could be received if there were room. | Alas fellow,” said Jekyll, floating on his —.— N IAI 
ve committee manages the institution, and | watery 1” An Irish barrister, just arrived in| Prrichwaite, minis er of the — Babes Keen, of 
— — may be prompted by hade bed habit of putting out his tongue. Totness, Devon, to Jane, second daughter of John Langley, 
sm the declining years said Jekyll, that he is trying to of Uppingham. Rutland. and Duddington, Northants. 
Christian poor riended by the accent.” I hear,” said a fri LIVET HAPLIN.—July 19, at the Congregational 
find their kindness gratefully re- Smith, the attorney, is dead, a bs., George Chaplin Livett. M. A., 
ciated by the committee and the secretary (Mr. any effects.” ‘‘It could scarcely and of Soham, Cambs , 
the best means of open- 


said Jekyll; „be had so very - : late clued Livett, Esq., of Cambridge, 
ing their hearts and of discovering the true value | ing the inaccuracy of the inscription on | sKEEN—ANDERSON.—July 20, at Brixton Independent 


“Jekyll told of some one remark- + 4 bade eh 


of this excellent charity. Lord Keayon’s tomb, ‘Mors janua vita, upon | Church, by the Rev. Robert Moffat, D. D., Henry S+een, 
— which Lord said, ‘Don’t you know youngest ot ee * we — —— elder 

’ : nderson, ew . 

ait Kenyon's express desire, a8 be | 1 iN DAY — MORRISON, — DEVITT— MORRISON. — 

Gleanings. of inh that they should not to the July 21, at Clapton Park vary 2 Church, by the 

— ae a diphthong.’”— New Quarterly Review. Rev. Samuel Hebditch, assisted by the Rev. James gehe, 

The on! ho have a right to talk of thei ULES FOR Szasipz Exjovment.—l. Beere M. A., of Glasgow, Archibald Maclaren Lindsay, M.A., 

© only men Who Dave & rig oir | leavin Policitor, Glasgow, to Margaret Oliphant, second daughter 
extraction—Dentists. id da of the Rev. Dr. Morrison, of Amburst-road, London; aud 
There are about 50,000 sewing machines ‘‘ hired — quietly, in a | ae, st the same time and place, Andrew Devitt, of Lee- 
8 Wanne . quiet street or suburb, and see that the rooms S Dales, youngest daughter of Dr. 
1 ye airy. 3. Do at all the first | p,vies—HOBBS.—July 18, at Trinity Church, Croydon, 


are and nothing 
this season for exportation at one factory in Coro- t 
mandel, South Australia. 8 4. Rise r+) every morning, soap down and 


-—~What men want is not talent—it is ee ; in 
. my ai not the power to achieve, but the will 


to , 

A lazy fellow, lying on the cliffs at a favourite 
seaside resort, was heard to say, Oh, how I do 
wish that this was called work, and well paid.” 

Mr. Russell, who has for thirty years been 


by the Rev. Wm. Clarkson, the Rev. Alden Davies, of 


DEATH. 
TOLLER.—July 15, at Wiesbaden, Isabella Jane, dearly- 
beloved child of William and Margaret Toller, of Rockiwg- 
road, Kettering, aged 18. 


et J 


editor of the Scoteman newspaper, snd has been | ground 
aite a political power in Scotland, died on Tues. — . 
day at residence in Edinburgh, at the age of | plunge at 
sixty-two. He had long been in failing health, | can swim, 
but been confined to his house for only about | and laving ively 
ym Prevent SunsTRoke.—A dent — if 1 — — ve "Chee 2 
* a. O., Homeopathic 
of the Daily News says that if outdoor labourers aal slec ni — 12 street, and 170, iccadi ’ London.” 
would put fern, turnip, or cabbage leaves inside | tumble about Keep moving, and also rub/|. un mg wor: * ee 22 
their hats, or bands of rushes, vetches, 14 your limbs with the bands. 12. Come out before 1— rr — 25 


Pr actually ceased — Ba? 

fewer cases of sunstroke. By this means the 4 1 ea our a — a , ‘ane — *. tartar, Ke 1 —1 an — can tibieaen. 

heat is not only greatly lessened but actually becomes | jet it be mod y rough. 14. Rub your face, | it removes all di odour, from whatever cause arising, 

grateful when strained through herbaceous sub- | shoulders, limbs, and y, using moderate fric- | sweetens the breath, hardeus the gums, prevents and fixes 

stances, tion, and finish drying with a smoother towel. | ese teeth. The “P bes a most exquisite and deli- 
Tur AND Now. — An awusi caricature | 15 When quite dry, dress; and it ought not to be ce fra „ and a Gavour so delicions that it causes 


eppears in the shop windows of Philadelphia called | g¢ all necessary to dress quickly. 16. If fsintnees | alchemists ans perfomers, or went to any aldeer,catage 


76 and 1876.” In 1776 mall boy, cladin the | or sickness comes on, which must be looked u id, for 15 or 33 Stampa. by the sole proprietor, J. H. Bowen 
immortal ae is che 1 nk 121 bis vene- | as quite an accident, lie down for a few * — » 91, Wigmore-street, vendich-cquere, London, W. 
rable mother. In 1876 he bis stripes have | 17. After dressing, a brisk walk should be taken; | Dvsine at Homz.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
grown to manhood, and the old lady is taking a and 1 Diecuit wi 8 and effectual. Ribbons, silke, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 
8. 1 now a lune it will do you service, | ™ handkerchi 8 
gobbler” wich him—of course, through straws, Is. Remember that the glow after the bath is the | zul“ handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
in the American style, out of the same glass. | great event to be looked for. 19. If instead of this | Yithout soiling the hands. Viole magenta, — 
Tun Konax.— The Birmingham Post says the | glow a decided chill takes place, and is not removed | purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
ignorance of some people as to the faith of Islam y a brisk walk, a small drop of brandy taken along | chemists and stationers. 
was illustrated in à most ludicrous manner at the | with u biscuit becomes a necessity, or for ladies a 


Liverpool Police-court on Tuesday. A man was glass of some cordial. 20. If you are an invalid : 
being. sworn on the Koran, and the crier of the | try to forget it; if a n a Webb forget Adbertisements, 

court, in concluding the administration of the | that. Jn mediis tutissimus ibis. 21. Don't forget 88 

oath, said, in s most solemn manner, e belp you | flannel under-clothing if at all delicate. I have | ITROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE. BEECHES 


Koran.” As may be imagined, the greatest merri- | tried although in a desulto 
ment was created, and the orier afterwards explained | understand that at the sea Side it 15 — 141 — GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


that be thought Koran was the Mahometan name | dabbling in the waves you are to expect the benefit. Principale—The Misess HOWARD. 
aston a le 18 1 Health must be looked for by the seashore, and in C 
Born Srvzs.— — sunshine, in every of wind that blows, 

Sai on Latr'es usare'es an uaknows lady whem be | nd," tne ever-changing fee of the greet occen 65 & 64, 
ered P BENNETT 

, 


— __ — ͤ— 
to his signal to A Kral Sunn Dart — Koss L Ju 
. ̃ ˙— his fenings when | CORDIA mined wh weer ot at ay edcrestig eh CHEAPSIDE. 
on drawing nearer, he saw that it was Bis own | %da or potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with 
d wif bh he had left at the hotel but a short spirits it supplies a ightfal and iuvigorating stimulant, 
time before. 5 Why, how remarkable that we aher Puscha 1 1 | BENNETT’ 
’ * 1 e 
should have recognised each other at such a dis- | Juice Cordial, sll others being ixitations. Wholesle cteves TT 8 
tance !” exclaimed both, in the same breath; and 1. Finsbury W AT CHES GOLD PRESENTATION 


then they changed the subject WATCHES, 


A Pozo BrsHop.—-An amusing anecdote is 
FROM £10 TO £100. 


circulating—quietly, of course—in ical circles. 
A bishop ordained a young gentleman as deaonn, 


and then felt it necessary to send for the excellent | ; ertsin success. They strengthen the tone of the stomach, any 
clergyman who had recommended him. What | increwe the appetite, purify the blood, aud correct depraved TO CLOCK 
may your lordship want with me?” ‘‘I wish, sir, | secretions. In bowel complaints they remove all morbid PURCHASERS 
to speak about young man.” ‘What young | humours, and soon restore the patient to sound health, JOHN BENNETT. havin, 
man, your lordship?” “ The young man, sir, | nervous mee — Soe 28 Cumenice of spizite may be 122 1 
whom I ordained. I want you to keep him in —— without the edmixtare of a Au oe eine — Clock w- Rooms, 
check. I had great difficulty, sir, in keeping him | yoxious substance, and are as safe 1 are ~ son: Mend P CLOCKS 2 oa — pe 
. good many men and thiogs ‘in check. | the Laundry Blot oe all oher ed te que pprcicton 2 
en an ings in — 0 ue over nick a iati Clocks for . 
English ) ioe = of ne meets tp the pobiie bes been thecal Urt ee’ emvel . 
PowER oF ATTRACTION.—Professcr Smythe | Fesult—vis., a of imitations. The merit of the latter — oe ee 
was lecturing in Ossipee on natural philosophy, and | meinly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- | 3 


in the course of his experiments he introduced one 2 U wappies 2nd that of the bestieg art — 
Carrington e most powerful magnets, with which nagut bee therefore to duda une rte, “The JOHN BENNETT, WATOH and CLOCK 


af 
. . maoufacturers 
he attracted a block of iron from a distance of two | « Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet, MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


— | 
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AY’S PERIODICAL SALE. LESS 
SINGER 
£20,000 worth of BLACK SILKS, 24in. wide, PRICE 0 
Poa yy 5 75 
! 
they are by far the cheapést Mesa, ay heave ever yet Some FROM DISCOUNT 
eee £5 5s * 
„ gilks One of the nent outs 0 * specialities in the Menn . CASH. 
1 are : K. — 4 — — wag the 
s, a 
variety is a si k, ry wide, at the extraordinarily low price of SINGER ON TO WORK 
34. 6d. a yard. We are justified in describing it as a speci- HIRE 
men of one of the rarest and most genuine bergains extant, BY 
and can unbesitatingly pronounce it as unrivalled in the SwInd AT HAND 
trade for quality and price,” 28. 6d. on 
AVS PERIODICAL SALE. NES 
GOOD BLACK SILKS. MI PER WEEK. — 
“Aa lady, either INIT „r good ä 
black silk the most usefu nd serviceable of any dress in her N 
wardrobe, it is for her we bn if abe knows, and y SINGER 0 IN 
2 e Live In. HIRE PORTABLE 
kt 5 the le of WI 
from 4s, up to N yard, areof supers felvic, ond &t SWING 11 * N 
ne the ene 28. Gd. 
AY’S PERIODICAL SALE. yj scenes ns TRAVELLING 
Sayer odie 00 the vated ITF A E 
uyer an r to pa ON HIRE 
the t ed in the of = 
sry, or mide non’ shew messy Seve he penta | SLNGER = peice aq 
shee tha sober the the public must 4. a “ EWING FROM 9/6 
nae Sor lard inne 8 
Courier : PER 
“ We conscientiously recommend lady readers to avail 
themselves, without lose of time, of the opportunity of iw — 2 56. xxx 
which ae tes dae ~ ry by of £20,000 page 7 a. 
ort is an opportunity that will not occur again, ON HIRE 
in — ny raw alk having — in the market 2U per SINGER PRICE AT TERMS 
cent. during the last month.” WITHIN 
say’ GUIDE TO THE VALUE OF BLACK SILKS. QEWwiIne FROM THE 
a French invention microscopic power ladies 
can now — fr themeclves the true quality of all hi kinds of der ~ pine 
silk, To be» seen and experimented ACHINES £5 ALL 
5 M 
“ Messrs. Jay possess an ingeniously constructed instru- 
t of ion, the of which ON HIRE 
ment of French laveation, ge: T lg powers r SINGER price 
the relative intrinsic value of the silk submitted to her FROM 
2 


.—Advance of 20 per cent. on all 
falling in quantity from 10,000 to 


raw silks, this — 


92 2 hird of the usual 
i t one-t average 
crop, W 1 io very and very inferior. 


AY’S PERIODICAL SALE. 
All the French rich model costumes to be Joe 0 


duction from 10 to 40 guineas on the original 
— these there are novelties truly — 4 and ad Guan 
having been used as patterns for mourning dresses, are now 


to be sold at the price of aa ordinery costume. For ſetes, 
promenades, and ceremonies, unexceptionable in style end 
wonderful in cheapness. 


The Courier : 
“ The costliest textures are this season possessed of a most 
desirable attribute.” 


| Saat PERIODICAL SALE. 
e GREAT KEDUCTION in the PRICE of 
MANTLES. 
A lady's journal correctly states that a mantle is the sine 

gud non of « good dresser, and Messrs. Jay believe that their 

stock of mantles cannot be surpassed. They have every 
variety from Worth, Pingat, Hentenaar, and all the best 
modistes in Paris. ‘These are all reduced in price to make 
room for next season’s novelties, and are confidently offered 
as bargains of unprecedented chespness. 


AY’S PERIODICAL SALE. 

50 dosen o/ ladies’ gloves at 1s. 9d. per pair. 
Cambric hanakerchefs, hosiery of 
proportion. 

oars * 
AY’S PERIODICALSALE. BLACK STUFFS. 

The whole stock of mourning goods, of excellent 
quality, from one shilling per yard, and great reduction in 
1100 Pi : ‘Black pu Al reduced to 8d. ard. 

pure Alpacas, to y 
50 pieces brilliant Mohair, reduced to 100d. iil 
50 pieces Black Matelasse Serge, all pure wool, for seaside 
costumes, 18d. per yard, usual price 26. 3d. 

All woul Bla k Serge, 15:1. per yard, usual price 1s. 9d. 
Real French Merinos, reduced to Is. IId. per yard. 
Alpaca Travelling Costumes, with material for bodice, 


£1 15s, each. 
including 


Scarves, 
every kind, and cheap in 


The entire Stock of Black Summer Costumes, 
the :eason’s French Models, reduced to about half-price. 


AVS PERIODICAL SALE. 
Grey linen and other costumes, in or out of mourning 
wear, well adapted for travelling, for the seaside, and for the 


@ uotry. 


* PERIODICAL SALE. 
Rieck net — for evening and dinner wear, made 
of non-crushing tu'le 


AY’S PERIODICAL SALE. 
J French Millinery, consisting of the mcst tasteful and 
carefully selected articles which Continental fashion has 
produced. 


ESSRS. JAY are alwa > rovided with ex- 
perienced dresmakers anc imers, ready to — 
to any part of the kingdom, tree of —— to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mouran g require 
the immediate execution of mourning orders. 1 take 
with them dresses aud millinery, besides materials st 1s. per 
yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plein 
figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Lvadon 
General Mourning Werehouse in Re gent-street. 
Keasunable estimates also given for household moarning at 
a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
243, 245, 247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET, W. 


gene 


My 4cHinzs £5 5s. 
SINGER 


PRICE way be returned 
or purchased at 
QEWING FROM 2 erp 
con- 
40H INES £5 58. t di, hive 
SINGER price CAUTION. 
e e 
Mons £5 5s. — |r 
The onl 

SINGER price «sincEr” 
EWING FROM are machines 
—. 

Mons £5 58. Singer Manatee 
Is on the arm 
SEE THAT «s the Machine 
OUR NAME and also on the 
Brass Trade- 

SINGER ‘sear Piste. 

SINGER price tion, buy only 8 
s 
Ge ee ae ee 
A ng 
1— £5 58. the Company 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


OHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE, 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, EC 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES. 
EC. 8, CASTLE Nx. 


12. 14. pia LAND HIGH 8T.. N. 


EET. W. 
125. NEWINGTON CAUBE- | 131, 80UTH eT. GREEN- 
144, BROMPTON ROAD, 141, HIGH aT., norpox, 


o STREET 
12, COMMERCIAL ub. E.. CLARION, &W. - 


AND OTHER BRANCHES IN THE UNITED 
* KINGDOM. 


Be DAR Le. N 
ait land- averstock-hill, ‘hildren 
e from any part of the United Kingdom. 
Her Mest Onde Mepeny he QUEEN 
t . 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of WALES. 


A GENERAL COURT of GOVERNORS will be held 
on Tuurapday, the 27th July, at the CITY TERMINUS 
HOTEL, Cannon-street, E. O., to ELECT 40 CHILDREN 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS will be most 
thankfully received, which entitle to votes on that occasion. 
oe FINCH, Secretary. 
Offices, 73, Cheapside, E. 


LERK WANTED.—The Liberation Society 
sa kanes K 

7. letter, to Mr. J 
e inn, street, B.C, 


1 for THREE CHIL. 
— t. 
. 
oraston House, near 12 Herefordshire. 


— — —— — — — ——————4ñ4u.ñů — 


— — — — 


Nou PAN ION HOUSEKEEPER to an 
ELDEKLY LADY. —WANTED, an ENUAGE.- 


N. * 


REV. J. 8. BARKER, BA., can 
me abe ONE GENTLEMAN as BOARDER 
vk eee Rochester- 


ASHINGTON HOUSE PRIVATE 
in ame HOTEL, 53, 


— venient for aod principal places 

con 

Near to E — 

—4 e 8 
— * 


— E. Fan Palmer. 


RGAN FOR SALE.—The ORGAN now in 


Park Chapel, Crouch Eud, which cost £400, new 72 
seven years ago, with two manuals and t 


=A oven 2 — ~ hy E, FOR Bal at L at at 


the 1 cau 
— road, London. 


tly 
interest. 
tan 


Organ sen, by bt to Air Jone, 140, 


PRIZE ESSAYS ON SPIRITUALISM, 


Religious Cond: Bociety. 
tion 
Ruvsell-street, London, and of E. W. Allen, 

lane, E. C. Price le.; post free, ls. lid. ae 
ELECT EDUCATIONAL HOME for 


DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 34, An 
GARDENS, a ee ame Park, DON, 


the 8 57 255 75 waded te Cunsertan 3 
Ev. from persons 
now Eminent Professors attend. ; 

U Address, Principal,” as above 


EYFORD ACADEMY, 
FROME. 


The NEXT QUARTER will begia on Tuvunrspar, July 27 
In the year 1875 Three passed the Oxford Local 
1 and One the Palas 


nary Examination of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. 
ALBERT COOKE, B.A. 


Ci TAMFORD TERRACE ace EMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE 
Established 1829, 
Prospectuses, &c, will 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


OLEBROOKE COLLEGE 9 GIRLS, 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, 


Principals—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 


Thorongh Education. Careful training. Particulars 
Fees and Studies io Prospectus, of 


PreesHrieLy COLLEGE, | FORMBY, 
near SOU [LHPORT 

Principal— The Rev. GEORGE — D. D., D. C. L. 

Pupi's carefully for the Universities, Public 
Schools Competitive Examinations, and Commercial 

ireucte. 

"Preshfield College is eminently y adapted to meet the re. 
quirements of pee Se, and backward boys. 

The efficiency of the Educational Department is proved by 
the fact that no school im England, whether public or priv. te, 
has surpassed, aud few 8 1 in average numbers, 
the candidates Dr. Bartle, at Walton-on-the- 
„ and 4 by him at the Oxford aud 


Cambridge Local E Xamioations, 
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INDEPENDENT 


COLLEGE, 


TAUNTON. 


Parncrpat—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. Lond. 

Exconp Master—THOS. POWELL, Esq., M. A., Jesus 
Coll., Oxon. 

MATHEMATICAL Master—J.L. MCKENZIE, Esq, BA. 


Assistant Mastens—J. C. LAMBERT. Esq, B.A. ; 
Mr. J. G. LOVEDAY; Mons. H. LOWENSTAM; 
Mr. JAMES FOKD; Mr. H. A. ERLEBACH; 
Mr. G. GIDLOW. 


The present 8 which was opened in the year 1870, occupies an elevated and healthy site in its own grounds of 25 
acres, about one mile from 


the town, will accom 
The College now contains 124 


ate 150 Pupils, and is 
covered playground, and spacious swimming bath 100 feet by 30 feet, su 
is available for Pupils between the ages of 9 and 18 years. 


vided with complete gymastic apparatus, airy 
by a stream of excellent water. 


s, and 
The Committee have re a JUNIOR SCHOOL, for 82 traip ing of Boys between 7 and 10 


years of age, with School premises and playgrounds entirely separate from 
estate. 


following SCHOLARSHIPS are attached to the College: 
annum tenable for two years, for the candida 
London University, on condition of his pr 


The 

ONE of £40 
Examinations of t 

ONE of £20 tenable for one year at the College. 


the Uni of 


of the College, but situated upon the same 


who may be most distinguished at the Matriculation 
ing to gradnate at one of the English Universities, 


ONE of £15 tenable for two. years to the Pupil who may be most distinguished at the Matriculation Examination of 
TWO SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS of £15 each and TWO of £10 each, tenable for one year, for the Pupils most 


distinguished in honours at the Cambridge Local Examinations, 
For Prospectus and further information apply to the Rev. the Principal, or to Mr. EDWARD BAYLY, Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrab Master— 


RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A, 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Couneil 0 
the Philological Society, &c., 

Vics-MasTEer— 


Rev, ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
an 


poy hg Philosophical Bociety of M 

Seomerly Proteases of Mathomatice and Lagie in Aire 

ties an ie im Ai 

College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT MastERs— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LI. D. (Edin.), B.A. 
F. E. I. S., Member of the Council cf he Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., Kc. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 


i Schools 
A. ERLEBACH, Esgq., B.A. ond. 
EMERY, Esq., B.A. Lond. 
Lavy Re-:cent—Miss COOKE, 
The SUMMER TERM commenced Tuuaspar, May Gh. 


For Prospectuses and further formation, spply to the 
LI MARTEN, BA Loe At rene ihe Ben. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGES, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Heap Maerz 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, M.A, (Lon- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late i Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, Loudon, Fellow of University College, 


rcon Merz 
JAMES SHAW, E.., B. A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical 


Honours at both First and Second B.A. 
ABSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarship p 25 Gaineal got annum. 
Senior Lettenh all, 80 * 
Junior Tettenhalll, = 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarsb 
7 8 the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip P. 
Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
MIDSUMMER TERM, from May. 1 to Juxy 31. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises, 


THE NORTHERN a 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


BILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EsTas.isusp 1881. 


&c., 
we, 


Prinexpal tem — Nerv. J. R WOLSTENHOLME 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq, N F. Halifax, Chai 
W. % 7 id, Treasurer * 


H. LEE, Eaq.. LP, 
J. R. WO ENHOLME, Mu. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


Huddersfield. 
ae Halifax. 
Rev. York. 
Rev. J. James, F .S., Morley. 


Rev. James B.A., Batley. 
Rev. J. R. — — 
MA., W 


The Committee of the above School have pleasure i » 
, that a new buildi has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one hun Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their ic comfort. “ ‘The school itself is an 
exce'lently-contrived building, where. . . nothing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and well-furnished . 
l examined the dormitories, lavatorics, &c., and found them 
superior to most that | have inspected. The situation cannot 
ll be surpassed for bealthiness. — Extract from the Cam- 
1 Report, Midsummer, 1874. 
course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
ey = : eee 1 and Commercial Education, so as to 
an bleu busin tram 
4 the Unicorn part bieut of ess, or for en * 
re are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), and one for t'.ree weeks (at Christmas). 
A for admis~.on to ve sent to the Principal. 
For rospectuses, wth a view of the School 
Terms, and furihe: information, apply to the 


Premises, 
Principal or 


TA 


CADEMICAL INSTITUTION, 
LONDONDERRY. 
W 59 — * 1 ern 
„D. on), late Head-Master of t ool for 8 
of 4 — Blackheath. 

A prospectus with full particulars of school arrangements, 
exhibitions, and boarding department can be had on applica- 
tion. The 8 bool issitaated on one of the most beantiful 
and healthy spots in the Kingdom. 

Referees—Rev. Ropert Sewer and Professor R. Smytu, 

Forty-eight of Mr. Chinnock’s pupils have passed the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, fourteen of 
whom were senicr candidates, Of these sixteen gained 
honours, Nine of his pupils have passed the London 
Matriculation, and two obtained entrance scholarsh*ps at 
University College, London, Honours end exhibitions bave 
been gained by his former pupil's at the Uciversities of Cam- 
bridge, london, Glasgow, and Michigan, and at various 
colleges, 

One former pupil is a Student [nterpreter attached to the 
British Embassy at Pekio, aud another bat obtained the 
highest place at the Indian Civil Service Examination, and 
gained a gold medal at the London M A. Examination. 


(AMBRIDGE — 11 AND 12, BATEMAN 
STREET. 


Mr. F. C. MAXWELL, M. A, late Head Master of the 
Junior Department, Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, 
intends to carry on his Boarding House, for a few months, as 
a PRIVATE SCHOOL, previous to removing to commovious 
premises near London. Terms on application. 


ADAME MESSING-LINICKE (successor to 

Mra. Pechey, has REMOVED from West Grove 

House, Walthamstow, to REINHAKDT HOUSE, 105, 
EARL’S-COURT-ROAD, KENSINGTON, and continues 
to RECKIVE e lintited number of YOUNG LADIES to 
Educate, to whom she offers high-class English instruction, 
with superior advan for the acquirement of Foreign 


lavguages accomplishments.—'lerms and refereaces to 
Parents of dur residents of position in London and the 


North, on 


LACKPOOL. — MFRCHANTS’ COLLEGE 
EXTENSIJN.—Names now entered for July 28. 
Full prospectus, address I8aAC GREGORY, F. R. G. 8. 


— — 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
I ted by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. ls tiated sod collected. Money 
received on t at agreed rate Apply at the offices, 
54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


NDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Eeq.— Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


* Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused 


ACOIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Hos. A. Kinnatgp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at pe ene Stations, the Local 
or 
64 CornastLy, and 10, Recent-strert, Lonpon, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New LECTURE 
by Prof. ee bh BURNING and COMBUs3- 
TION, and CROOKE’S DISCOVERIES and APPA- 
RATUS, Brilliant Experiments, C. E. Heioke’s Diving 
A tus and Submarine Lamp. Two Divers. Diving 
Bell twice daily. Type Writer, Hogg’s Patent Ventilation. 
Bateman’s Collection of Model Steam Engines, Bidder’s 
Megretie Lamp. Tisley’s Compound Pendulum, Ke, &c. 
Admission to the whole, ls.; Schools an Children under 10, 
half-price. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Alice in Wonder- 
land; or, MORE WUNDERS in WONDER- 
LAND, New Songs, Views, and Illustrations, by Mr. 
Buckland. A WALK THROUGH the TOWER, 
and WONDERS of the MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. I. 
— Mr. Taylor's WONDERFUL BOY; Clairvoyance 
and Plate Dancing extraordinary, SOLOS on the VIOLIN 
by Miss C. A. Brousil, of the Celebrated Brousil ER 
oper to the whole, ls.; Schoals and Children under 10, 
price. 


> 


_ 


N' MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGA 
Any invalid can cure himself, without 11771 incon- 
er or expense, by living on DU BAR RTS DELI- 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
— 
diarrbœa, hemorr 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of 
colds, influenza, noises in the head 
pout, poverty and impurities of — 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, irite 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea, sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, Nerz 
diabetes, perslysis, wasting away; also the bitter feveris 
taste on waking 1. the morning and the smell of tobacco 
and drinking. „ty-eight years’ invariable success with 
adults and delice te infants, 80,000 cures of cases considered 
hopeless. It contains four times as much nourislment as 
meat. 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 
Rectory, near Fakenham, Norfolk. 


Dec. 5, 1859, 
“Gent'emen,—I have long known and a inted the 
virtues of DU BARR REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD. In all cases of indigestion, and perticniarly where 
the liver is more than usually affected, I consider it the best 
of all remedies, It regulates the bile, and mikes it flow in 
cases which would not admit of mercury ia any shape. In 
short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects JAMES T. CAMPBELL.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DBEBILITY. 
“Lam h to be able to assure you that these last 
two year, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbieness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20— 
im short, 1 feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend coufessions, visit the sick, | make long jou on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory streugthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abhot PETER CASTELL Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


Tp)? BARRY’S FOOD.—‘' Twenty-seven years 

DYSPEPSIA, from which I have su great pain 
and inconvenience, and for which I had consulted the advice 
of many, has been effectually removed by this excellent Food 
in six weeks’ time, Te- PakKER D. Bi} NGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy,—Londoa, 2ad October, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifiy years’ inde- 
scribable sgony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, aay { ms, sickness, aud vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food— MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Care No. 52,422 of 
CONSU MPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, deainess, singing 
in the ears, constipation, debility, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, and 1 been remo by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS D. My lunge, liver, stomach, head, and 
ears are all 2 bearing pertect.— JAMES ROBERTS, 
Timber Merchant, Friwley. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
in censeqnence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven ears, and so debili and nervous that I was 
unabia te read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
net vous * all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
wess, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful tome. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, hed prescribed for me in vain. Ia perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food fur three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me ; I am myself again, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social = 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders. 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—* n, July 19, 1852.—D 
Barry’s Food is ove of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
— 2 and su — at in many cases, ail 
in medicines. It is cu ective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit, of body, as also in diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; in irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, aud 
hemorrhoids, - Dr. RUD WU RKZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D. 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 


IKRITABILITY. 
“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be b it 


has cured me of tly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles.“ 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: La tins, 
b., at 28.; of lib., 3s, Gd; 2ib., 63.; 5Sib., l4s.; 12ib, 
28s. ; 24lb., 50s, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powser in tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 61.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 30s. 
576 cups, C38. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in pausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, seid. or bitter taste on waking up, o: 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drin ing. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing „and are more highly nourish- 
8 than even meat. —IIb., 3s. d.; Alb., 6s. ; 
24ib., 


Dr: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 

Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid ; 28, 
20, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gases, 
Vienna; and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town, 
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Tek BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
, REORIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay —Apply at 
the Office of the Binxseckx Botton Ser 
0, 1 Chancery - lane. 


PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for B 


uilding or ox Gapilesing 

— 3 yes Osos of the Binxarck bey, 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
AFETY. 


WITH §8 
Apply at the Office of the Brrxsxrckx Bank, 29 and 30 
Chancery-lane. 


Svuthampton buildings, All sums under £50 
repayable upon demand 

‘Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng- 
lish and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, and 


1 hours, from 10 

to 4 Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. bu Mendays soe the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ORGAN FOR SALE. 


Compass, CC to F, 54 notes, six stops, two 
octaves of pedals. In very handsome case, with 
richly illuminated pipes in front. A very complete 
instrument for £75. 


HO 
for’ 


Apply— 
BEALE & SONS, Organ Works, Bridgwater. 


SPECIALITIES IN LADIES’ SHOES 
FOR THE SPRING. 


MOROCCO “GARDEN” SHOBS, to a double soles. 
Pretty and durable, i2s. 


Morocco OXFORD“ Indoor — Se. Gd. 
Illustrated catalogues post free, 
THOMAS D. ween BURT, 192, Oxford-street, 


Freien GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 
fire, 


Range, with registered. 
Bole maker "6. Sit SHREWSBURY, 80, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road 8. 


Fron the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. Ni., verse 28. 
WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


C * MIXTURE, 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 


For cleansing aud clearing the blood from all impuritier, 
cannot be too vun 


y recommended. 
„Skin Diseases, and sores of all kindr, 


Peat major! long-etanding cases—B 
AND Arent MEDICINE Vi VE 


NDORS 
the United and the world, or sent to 


11 em „ 
eee — Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Pa Medicine Houses. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Na. ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 


8 MER MEDICINE. 


xar ns Q tl behets 
WORSDELL'S( of the nf feen Ne 
PILLS. equa! KA es. Arn 
Sold every where. 
INVALIDS., 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Brouchitis 
Dropsy, Tumours, Ke. Names and Ad 
of extraordinary those 


of many Munisters, added. uiry courted. Details of 
Self-cure, post free, cloth bound, ps, from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, London, 


ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE Boox:— 
The Metuopist Recornpsr says, “ Success testified by 
Ministers,” &c., &c. 
The WaTCHMAN says,“ The work will well repay peru- 
sal,” &c., &c. 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST says, The treatment has 
met with great success.” 


Pag De — 


1 * Whobesale 
30 to 60 per ane 
Mustrated Catalogues post free. 


BENNETTS and BENNETTS, . 
5, GLOUCESTER ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, S. W. 
Temporary premises during building. 
SPECIAL. 

1 L COTTAGE PIANO, handsome Figured 
Walnut, elegant Carved Praxses, Trichord, best Ivory 

Keys, 24 Guineas (usual retail price, 36 Guineas), 

Warranted five years. 

OTTAGE or SCHOOL HARMONIUMS, Fall 
On ne Ivory Keys, 5 Guineas (usual retail price, 7 


AND 


Guine 


| atte AMERICAN ORGANS, 
HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 Guineas; American 
Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmonioms, 8 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walnut Cases, Warranted best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Com 
18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. 


ny, 


ENTLEMEN desirous of havin 


yng eir Linens 
— to perfection should supply 


Laundresses 


a GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 
98 MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS, 
GENUINE SCOTCH OBANGE MARMALADE. 
GENUINE SCOTCH PURE JAMS. 
SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR USE. 
Dry Lobsters in Tins, tor Salads, Curries, &c. 
Hem and Chicken Sausages in Skins and Tins, 
DUKE of a tae SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be had of aguas s of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, Aberdeen and London. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


OODALL’S BAKING arc. The Best 
tt. 
Id. Packets; 6d., 18., and 28. Tins. f 


WORLD 
* ORKSHIRE 1 The Most 


DELICIOUS SAUCE 
Bottles, 6d., 1s , and 28. each. in the World. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, The 
Bottles, ls, ls. lid, 28., 2 BEST TONIC 
28. 3d. « each. yet introduced. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO., Leeds. 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFAN TS, 
CHILDREN, and INVALIDS, 

Dre. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M. D., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the BEST and MOST NourisHiNne of 
all Inrants’ and Invatips’ Foops which have hitherto 
been b ht before the Public; it contains EVERY REQUI- 
sits for the full and healthy support and development of 
the body, and is to a considerable extent SeteDierstive. 
Recommended by the “ Lancet” and Medical e 4 
ge *. Sei Grocers, 2 &c.,io Tins, 6d., ls, 

15s., and 28s 
18 Treatise by Artbur lass), M.D. Lond., on the 
1 of Infants, Children, and invalids, with Hints 
on the General Management of Children, sent post free on 
application to the Manufacturers, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO,, Leeds. 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and Co., finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Protession, the demand for their 
CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for Y yey medicinal 

purposes weer great. They think it wi salisfacto 
to the Pub read the following EXTRA OF TH 
ANALYSIS of 1 11. Whisky from the eminent Analyst, 
Dr. AnTHUR HILL HassaLi:— 

“| have — carefully and fully 1 samples of this 
well-known popular W husky, 
mellow to the taste, aromatic aud ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, we'l-matured, and of 


very excellent a The Medical Profession ma feel — 
confidence in and quality of this Whis 
GT. TITCHPIEL 51.6 XPORD ST., LONDON 


— —— 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS inform the Trade and the Public 
that this Tobacco is now put yp by them in 
ONE OUNCE PACKETS 

in addition to the other sizes, the She Label being & Sodneed fac- 
simile of that used for the Two-Ounce Packets 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


WASH/NG MACHINERY, 
LAUNDRY F/TTINCGS. 


& TOOLS 
OF ALL KI/NL 
FOR HOUSE, 


CO. SPADES. 

OA N & 0 PAKES. 
STABLE, e wo Jaw RN © FORA S. 
&e. 


„ 

oft J OFEVERY MAKE, 
0 LVERY SIZE. 8 
VS CATALOCUES FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 


&c 


oJ EXNER and KNEWSTUPB’S TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, from £2 2s. to £250. See their 


In ted Catalogue (Part IJ of — 22 
— Hand Bags, Waist Bage gene, ks, 


containing a full description of 1,000 articles, and ne of 
100 Illustrations so clearly and beautifully engraved from 
artistic that any article can be se from the 


catalogue as ily as from stock, The 3 . 
fully cautioned ogelent spurious imitations of their en rapes: 
tures. None are genuine unless bearing the names Jenner 
and Knewstub,” St. James's-street, and 66, Jermyn- 
street, S. W. Cash iscount, 10 per cent, 


ATCH CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 


James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham, 
| eee QUININE and — TONIC 


urifies and Enriches the Bloc d 
| gy a QUININE and IRON TONIC 
the Nerves and Muscular System. 
DEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves 
232 UININE and IRON TONIC 


— 1 — ire of the Chest, and Reap 


Bodily ll Health. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s, 6d., 
next size Ile, and in stone jars 22s, each. 
CLAR'S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS. 
Boxes, Is. 1}d., and 2a, 9d. each. 
The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for 
the Bunion Plasters a 

larged toe joints, Sold by all 
RAOROFT'S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this dehcious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 


of the teeth becomes white, ps polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, and useful 2 re mo 
incrustations tartar on teeth. Sold by 


Chemists, Pots, le, and 28 64d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


| Do iste NOISES IN THE EARS, &c.— 

42 Sauter te ok for — E. 88 Ss proved 
ane na . wa — tap mre Aer —— 
and is — recommended by t N 
benefit. It a quite harmless. Sold in — Seeie 
2s. Od. each, by ali Chemists, 


LA SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will completely restore in > few deys to its 
orginal colour wy eects ia eee 
torily, ucin 12 XIX 
cleanses ; b Gan end ee h of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and in 


large bottles at 1s. 6d. each. 


EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 
most reliaLle, speedy, and . Cure for 
2 — itis, C ae — 
the lungs sir passages. n 
ite action, and quite different fram — — — 
Bottles, 1s, Id. aud 28, 9d. All Chemists, 


OCEANIC OZONE. 
A N IMPORTANT DISCOVERY,—Mr. WM. 
— — of 7, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, London, 
is the happy disco verer of @ treasure froin the ocean, curing 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, K. Having suffered all the 
intensities of those most fearful maladies, aud receiving so 


considers it a duty incumbent upon himself to — 
of the same to suff 
full particu 


The samples were softand | s 


1 the local de but iasproves 
irri 
14 — — the constitution. 1 — 444 


chest. 


ie bottles at 19. , 4 Gd» and Ate. all 
err bes 


read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 

and Air Vessels,” a copy of which cea be 

Chemists. 

"DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro 
rties. Hence their a ey relief and eur: 
of indi Liver — ta, and — 


whether arisin 
occupation, I 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at Is. lid. and 4s, Gd. 
each, The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. and IIe. esch. 
Both to be obtamed of all Chemists, 
“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
e bealth and thus 


free from Dr. Rooke, K 
the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 


observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think,” 
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a SALT. 
1 8 SEA 2 
1 8 SEA SALT. 
18 8 SEA SALT 


eee 


strengthener. 


refreshing luxury. 


Removes lassitude. 


SEA SALT 
Imparts a healthy complexion. 


Tu 
Strengthens weakly infants. 


TANs SEA SALT 
Invigorates the young. 


f | IDMaN 8 
Stimulates the middle-aged. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Restores the decrepid. 


NIDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Has benefited millions. It should he used by every- 


body. Baths ith this salt al be obtained 
at the A e and 8, 
New Broad-street, City. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Enables 


you to r- 
the cost of a few . Five ounces of salt should be 
weed with cach gallon of water. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Is sold in every town in Great Britain. Please note 
that it cannot be obtained in bulk, but only in bags and 
ole bearing the trade mark of the proprietors. 


image. 1 SALT Sites end Cen. 
prepared 
21, Wilsov-street, Fakt London, E. C. 


CATHERY’S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, ee REFRESHING, AND 


FE MEDICINE. 
For Bilious I Heartburn, 
Acidity of the Stomach, veness, Gout, Loss of 
A te, Affections of the Liver, &c. 


relieves the distressing pains of Nervous 
or Impurities of the Biood, Skin Diseases, 
|, or Eruptions on the 


It immediate 
lleadache. Ke 


Pimples on the Face, Boils, Scu 


with the greatest safety. Sold by all Chemists. 
In large bot*les, 2s. each. 
C. CATHERY, 12, DALSTON RISE, HACKNEY, 
LONDON. 
Bold by all Chemists. 
Cosham, near Portsmouth, October 16, 1875. 


oreover, made a careful chemical examination of 
find it almost identical with the salt ob- 


Ars cures without trouble 


inconven‘ence. Directions for use wi 
box. Price ls. lid. Sold by ali Chemist<. 


A NTAKOS relieves the pain instantly. 
Do not suffer any longer, but send to 
% Price 
8. 
A NTAKOS is a simple plaister, and is 
a in a moment, but its effects are mar 
Reld by ali Chemists, 


A NTAEOS only requires to be tried 
to ensure its appreciation and recommendation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Ask for Autakos. 


A NTAKOS is only 18. IId. 

A thereby placing it ann the = Ze, ox 
theless, many sufferers would gladly give a large 
sum to possess such an case-giving remedy. 

NTAKOS. Please note that this i 
not now forwarded by , ost, — — 
N am lust = * aud 
Dalen tee. oe „ 21, Wilson-stceet, 


— 


rvy 
Skin, it le a delightful cooling Medicine, It can be given o 
children | 


H & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTEN- 
HAM COURT ROAD. The only 
Honse in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON. 
yp 
EDDING. 


13 FURNITURE, 


— — — 


FA 4L « son's CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
containing 450 Iliastrations, with 


prices, sent tree by post on applica 
tion to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOPTEREAN COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


ERS 558. SEWING MACHINE for 

Families; WEIR’S 428. GLOBE MACHINE for 

Dressmakers; WEIR’3 84s. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 

Hand or Foot, Machines exchanged, Mouth’s free trial. 

Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
e 
taken for Railways and other Im r 
— 1 for every — Finsbary-place, Moorgate 
street, E. C. 


H. MULLINER, 


COACHBUILDER, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


Begs to state that tne old Carriage Works—established 
1760 —are still carried on, and that no eff. rte will be spared 
to maintain the well-known reputation for style, materials, 
and workmanship. 


DESIGNS AWD ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS 


USUAL. 
Customers waited on. 
An unusually selection of CARRIAGES IN 
STOCK, many good ones very cheap. 


JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESsENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
have been Manufactured only by them 


FOR MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) ION DO 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS & 8ON’S.” 


DR NICHOL’ ts ar 
Foo of HEALTH. 


Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of apericnts, 
Purifies the Blood. 

The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Wholesale Agents—Franks — Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 

on, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Leaver | 


4 2220 


— a 
which will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine. 


Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
November, 1874. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAQNESIA. 


Fer over 30 years as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; anda 


as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, childres end infanta. 


DINNEFORD Axpo Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


EN RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT and SANATORIUM. Resident 
Physician: WM. CUBITT LUCEY, M.D.C.M., M. R. C. S. 
Eng. The extensive siterations and improvements hich 
have been going on at Ben Rhydding are uow complete, and 
the house is perfectly ready for the reception of patients and 
virit rs, Hydro-Therapeutic treatment at Ben Rhydding is 
aided 7 es sir, beautiful scenery, recreation of various 
kinds, pleasant society. The prospectus affords every 
information, for which the Manager, Ben Rhydding, 


Leeds. 
I CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 
immediate relief in Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Diarrhoea, Cholera, Kc. Price 13.d, 2s. 9d, and 
4% 6d. A Surgeon writes I have found Tuwle's Chloro- 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any other 
medicine.” Also, TOWLE’S CHLOROVYNE JUJUBES 
aud LOZENGES, Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester, 
ls. Packet per Post, 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 27s.; Walleend—Class B, 25s.; Best Inland, 26s. ; 
Inland, Class B, 24s. Best Coke, 16s. on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 


Kitchen, 
Steam, 22s. ; 16s. per 12 sacks. Casb, E 

Hi nd Hi N.; K ., Bean- 
ee Mertens 


Holloway; and Totten- 
and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park-basia, N. W. 


LACKWELIL, 
80HO - SQUARE, 
wegen 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


Ses for FISH, GAME, &. 


Pp 


— — 


TIED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


— —— — — Ci ee 


‘OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, Haft, 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


TAMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 


(MALY ES'-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


PLA VOUKING Essen — 

he fresh its Orange, 

Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace ibe, ac. 

(JBOSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactnres always bear their name and 
address on the labels, and may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 
throughout the world. 


EMOVING WARELHOUSING 

FURNITURE, 2 should be made te 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Pros Removals effected by large. railway 

vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required Address 
Manager, 194, T W. C. 


AMUEL BROTHER 
TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFI 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


or 


— 


MERCHANT 
RS, &., 60, 


“Now that the gloom of wiater is 
dispelled by the arrival of spring, 


The New | days sgreabiy taking the place 
ther, 

Trousers, clothing becomes — — 

, t 

at 13s. & 74s. Samed Brothers have been cxce- 


pied in producing Cloths expressly 
tor Suits and Trousers, yet 


te | 


Mew e, arty sand wey ee. 
at 428. & 508. setermined to ofer THE NEW 


TROUSERS at 13s. and 14. and 
| THE NEW SUITS at 42s.—50s 


From the establishment of their 
firm, fort sane —— SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have made the proper 
Clothing of Youths and Boys their 
closest . ſrom a to 
season, brought out new popu. 
— — 

ments 
juveniles, Porente ond Guardians 
being fuldiled —ͤ— 
v 
bee, as 2 — 


Baton) on 


im variety 
SUITS for YOUTHS and BUYS, 
guarauteed to sustaia almost any 


— — 


Youths’ and 
Boys’ 
Clothing 
for the 


gv 
Processes at the Cloth Mills. 
YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ SUITS 
(“ WEAR-RESISTING”), 16s. te 
45s. YOUTHS’ and BUYS 
OVERCOATS, 12s. 6d. to 42s. 


So great has been the develop- 
ment of their trade that SAMUKL 
BROTHERS have decided to open 
the new and extensive premises, 65 
and C7, Ludgate-hill, which are of 
such extent and so perfectly adapted 
that no poscible delay ia the execu- 
tion of orders can hereafter oceur. 

For the present it is sufficieut to 
remark that the new premises cover 
upwarts of 4, 00 feet area, and are 
being laid out in the most comp ete 
mauver. They are vow opeved, 
Ludgate Hill, and ere replete with every novelty 


st | an dress adapted to meet M wishes. 
SPRING and SUMMER OVERCUATSE, 21s. to 38. 


The New Premises are sit»a’ed next door to Tus City 
BANK, nearly opposite Messrs, Samut! Brothers’ prese; 
Establishment. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate hill, EK C., Lon Jon. 


Season. 


— —— — 


Samuel 
Brothers 
New 
Premises 
are 
Now Open, 
65 & 67, 
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JAMES SANGSTER & COS PUBLICATIONS. | 


— i | New Edition, cloth extra, in Eight Vols., £4 2s, 
The POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, Civil, Military, Political, Social, and 
Biographical. Crartts Knront. With a series of Portraits beautifully engraved on Steel. Also upwards 
One Thousand E inge representing the Soverei Country, and many Remarkable Persons and 
Events in ita Ci Military, Eecieatestical, and Literary Akkkory. 7 


The PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. Containing a Series of highly-finished 
Ce IE Re, el te a iad Gale Sets Plan renter nt Satu 

igi , , Nat istory, ’ utiqui 

Bible. By Joun Frrre. DD. and Additions by Canon . M.. In Fifty Parts at ls.; Two Vols. imp. 4to 
halt-calf, 23 15s. 

OLD ENGLAND: a Pictorial Museum of Regal, wegen yeas 
M Popular Antiqui from the Earliest Period to the Present Ti ith nearl netrations 
including Forty f . 1 Engravings, Talted 1 Tarent, Esq. In Two Vols. mall folio 
extra gilt, bevelled boards, £2 12s. 


CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 
With Four Thousand Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Vol. I., embracing “ Mammalia and Birds”; and Vol. II. 
“ Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, and Insects, Cloth gilt, bevelled edges, price 
CHARLES ENIGHT’S PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Comprising nearly 
our Thousand Illustrations on Wood, and a series of beautiful Steel Engravings. In Two Volumes, cloth gilt, 
edges, price 45s. 
The PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK. By Dr. John Kitto, F. S. A. With 1,400 
Woodeuts, and a series of Steel Plates and Maps. One Volume, cloth extra, gilt, 32s. 


The CLASS and the DESK. By the Revs. J. C. Gray and C. 8. Cary. In Four 
Volumes, price 3s, each. About 100,000 vols. sold. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOUBS, in 52 Chapters. 20,000 sold. On every page a 
Picture. The additional full-page Illustrations, beautifully printed in Sepia, complete the attractiveness of SUNDAY 
HALF-HOURS as a pleasant Companion for the Day of Sacred t. In cloth, red edges, 192 pp. 8vo, 200 
W oodcuts, and 16 full-page Illustrations. Price 3s. 


— — — — — — 


London: JAMES SAN GST ER and CO., 31, Paternoster Row. 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 

— 7 to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary descripti These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of beat; ond thay properiy 
— the Ritson. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the celine Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front ef the fire if desired. The various sises to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 

49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Candidates’ — Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 
; BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
J. & P. COATS 13 
‘ A SUITABLE FOR 
‘ WING 
CO () N TATTING COTTON, 
4 Unsurpassed in Quality. 


ALL BE 
To ‘be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


„A most delicious and valuable article.“ Standard. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which.it is manufactured. 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8. FRY AND SONS. 
THE IMPROVED _ 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
. AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 
T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. ‘ 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION, 


AND I8 
A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE of CONSTANT 
ia oa U * ITF. 

OTE. — The pretension of another Corn Flour to be “ 
best”. ia entirely groundless, aud the 2 18 
from the — which 2 Seas — in support of this 

sion not t in — vi 
Link 


“Ti tain n 
quality and fisish, 41118 
for Machine or Hand Sewing. 

On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 

CROCHET OR 


— 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiorit 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
for making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and 24. ets, and 6d., le., 2. 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all Grocers, Schoole, families, and hotels 
should purchase the 28. Gd. and 56. sise, as there is u conside- 
rable saving. 


_ 


JNO. GOSNELL X CO’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
| | enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ATHOLIC SERMONS, Vols. I. and II.; 


R. PUNSHON’S LECTURES and SER- 
MONS, Author's Second Editi 


Editios. Thick 
( moro, gilt edges, with steel Portrait, 


puLtit ECHOES,—Select Sermons by 
Denominations, revised by 


Eminent Ministers of all 


F. E. Longley, 30, Warwick-lane, E. C. 


- GHEAPEST IN THE Womo! 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
direct frou the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
3 108. Coto uns, 30s. per dosen. 


Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 


Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 


SMYE and CO, 
222, Ory Kr Roan, Lonnvorn, S. R. 


BLECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


Oke uy CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS 
(FELTED). 


Voltaic 

publish statemen te wholly 
1 

„Mr. A — need only = 


„Hysteria 
ee Hysteric Paralysis Deafness (Nervous) 
For further information and price list apply 
J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH. 
_ MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


NSOPHISTICATED ALCOHOL—0O., D. v. 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Rectified, and divested of all 

fuse! oil.—“ Peculiarly tree from acidity and better — 
to the use of invalids than any other spirit.“ — Dr. Aadrew 
Ure. “ An article of undoubted in point of 


and astringent „it exhibits ualities of a 
. $80, per dos." Wotablished 1889. 


W. 


from observation. 
We do not hesitate 
approbation; and 


FE 


5 


2 loam. 
Esq., Pils. London 
Truss Society; many 

A Deseriptive Truss 
(which send- 
ing the circumference the bips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of « Truss, 16s., 2ls., 268. 6d., and 3)s. 6d. 


i 


Double Truss, Sls. d., 42s., and 52s. 6d., 


ice of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52. * 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Fost 
Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


j 
2 


&c. 

ded ty ths Fenck of which these are made 2 
den as being elastic com- 
psessible, and the Lest invention S. and per- 
in all cases of WEAK? aud swelling of 


the , VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, ac it is 
a re 

an 8. 
100. cach. Tostage, free. 
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unn SCHOOL UNION, 
| 56, OLD BAILEY. 


“PRIZE OUTLINE LESSONS.’’ 
Competition open to al Sunday School Teachers. 


The COMMITTEE OFFER PRIZES of BOOKS to the 
value of 250, 20s 15s., for the best three sets of 
THREE OUTLINE LESSONS suitable for Scripture or 
— 12 To be sent ia not later than the 6th 

EPTEMBER. 


Full 


1 lars are inserted in the “Sanday School 


for July end August. 


TO TOURISTS. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF TRACTS AND 
SMALL BOOKS, 

In” 

WELSH, GERMAN, FRENCH, 

ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN, 
And other languages, may be found at the Depositories of 

THE | 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 

Lon DON— 
65, r. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, & 164, PICCADILLY, 


Where they may be obtained for gratuitous distribution 
. at reduced prices. 


— 


— —— 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No. 202, for Auaust. Price ls. 


CONTENTS OF TAR NUMBER. 
Dir Salar Jung and hie Claims. By M. Laing-Meason. 
Madcap Vi By Winem Black, Author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” Ke. C XXVIi- XXX. 


nn wr 


Macmillan and Co.,, London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 283, is 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
CONTENTS. 
I. LORD MACAULAY. 
U. ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE PLANTING. 
III. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
IV. THE ORKNEYS AND RUDE STONE MONU- 
MENTS. 


V. TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 


UTH SEA ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND 


IX. THE COST OF THE NAVY. 


„% Nos, and 280 contain the Gaxznat Ixvax to Vols. 
122 to 138 of the Quarterly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
“ Who does not welcome Temple Bar,’ 1“ — John Bull. 


N Ir. rl. 


LONDON RBLIGIOUS LIFE. 
7 BY THE RAV. c. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 
most 
: 3 
Now ready, in Two Vols., price 6s. each, a Cheap Editio of 
Oer and UNO DOX LONDO 7j 


4 « By the Rev. C. Maun vine D. D. 

above will comprise the whole j 
to the above uu. ty ere 
Second Series J of the shove W their more 


f : N * 2 
1 — ct the addition of . of 
Tinsley Brothers, 8, Cotherine-street, Strand. 


THE PAS! AND FUTURE OF THE LABOURERS 
MOVEMENT. 


| 
of July 22ad, will be commenced 9 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN, Esq. (\uthor of The Relentless 


the A tural 
entitled “JOHN tux 
AGRICULTURAL LaBouREES’ UNION ” 
Farm others who would like to read this 
oa interesting story r treat movement, 2 order 
Every Labourer should read it. * g 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


— .. fl 


SENTLE 'S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Zach work can be had separately, 
Price 6¢., of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


LAST LYNNE. (65th Thousand.) 
THE CHANNINGS, (25th Thousand.) 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
THE MASTER OF GREYLANDS. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. 

WITHIN THE MAZE. 

LADY ADELAIDE. 

BESSY RANE. 

ROLAND YORKE. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
OSWALD CRAY. 

DENE HOLLOW. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 

MILDRED ARKELL. 

ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 

ELSTER'S FOLLY. 

ANNE HEREFORD. 

A LIFE’S SEORET. 

RED OOURT FARM. 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
PARKWATER. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 
NANOY., 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
OOMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


THE WOOING O’T. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


BY ANNIE EBDWARDES. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: YEOMAN. 


BY HELEN B. MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. (5th Edition.) 


BY JANE AUSTEN. | 
(The only Complete Edition. ) 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
EMMA. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
MANSFIELD PARK. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
LADY SUSAN AND THE WATSON 


BY THE BARONESS TAUTPH@US. 


THE INITIALS. AT ODDS. 
QUITS! OYRILLA. 


BY LADY G. FULLERTON. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 

TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. 
LADYBIRD. 


BY MRS. AUGUSTUS ORAVEN. 
A SISTER’S STORY. 


BY ANONYMOUS AUTHOBS. 


THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
| Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


~ MAGNETINE. 
DARLOW & CO’S 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


From GARTH 


76, 

r. W. Darlow, Esq. 
DARLOW’S n am adie to that 

mods in practice, and that 
| — — = 
PATENT ove uname 

T have 
FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC 


: 
e 
1 


. 
i 


5 
i 


the symptoms, 
2 sat the You 
may make what use you please of my 
case. 
Yours HN STOCK. 
December, 1875. 
From the Rev. T. MICHAEL. “ 
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DARLOW & CO. 


Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


Orrosrre Cuartno Cross Rartway Sratrow. 


6 Ww at No. 18, Bouverie 
Pear Rees ore at 
Office Court, Fleet Street, —W , duly 26, 


